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The Sign of a Good Whiskey 


The bold handwriting you see on the OLD TAYLOR 
label is not just a signature—it’s an endorsement. It’s 
the endorsement of Colonel E. H. Taylor, Jr., a man 
who pledged his genius to the development of fine 
Kentucky whiskies. Among the many he created he 
selected only one—OLD TAYLOR—as his master- 
work—and to it he proudly signed his name. 


©The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky., 1952 
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Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to 
tarry are an old Kentucky tradition. Like 
OLD T4YLOR—another sign of a good host, 











Manya puzzling scientific problem 
is being unraveled in the labora- 
tories of America’s colleges and 
universities. Far-sighted indus- 
tries, seeking basic scientific infor- 


mation, participate in supporting: 


these academic activities. 


Today, in every state of the 
union, scientists in 282 universi- 
ties and colleges, large and small, 
are working on basic science pro- 
jects ranging from the develop- 
ment of a billion-volt synchrotron 
to the analysis of citrus waste from 
which vitamin compounds may be 
extracted. 


Research professors, fellows and 
students in chemistry, engineering 
and physics employ elaborate tech- 
niques, complex equipment and 
vast libraries in unending basic 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 





What happens when 
scientific mysteries go to college? 


research applicable to fields such 
as foods, drugs, petroleum, rubber 
and countless others. 


Laboratory work is advancing 
the frontiers of scientific know- 
ledge in many unusual directions 

. the effect of light-absorbing 
filters . . . defrosting with high- 
frequency heat... tree-ring 
research to determine rainfall 
cycles. Findings are made avail- 
able to industry through published 
reports. 


Industry often uses these scien- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


tific facts in producing new or 
improved products. The funda- 
mental research conducted by 
educational institutions and by 
industry is a vital national asset 
which has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the growth of America. 


In its pure and applied research 
programs, America is again prov- 
ing the value of free private man- 
agement and academic freedom 
which encourage ideas, ingenuity 
and the exploration of new 
untrodden fields. 











The March of the News 


Power. How all-powerful is the Presi- 
dency? 

That question—still unanswered—had 
dominated most Washington talk since 
the night Harry Truman went on the air 
and told Americans he was taking over 
the steel industry in the name of the 
Government . . . A week later, something 
Mr. Truman said spread an alarm that he 
thought he could do the same thing to 
the free press in America. 

Last week, it was a grave and stern 
Mr. Truman who showed up for his regu- 
lar news conference He knew that 
the question of his power was on every 
tongue Before it could be asked, he 
leafed through some notes and _ read 
slowly and carefully to the reporters. 

The President of the United States, 
said Mr. Truman, has very great inherent 
powers with which to meet national 
emergencies . Until the emergency 
arises, he cannot say what he will or will 
not do. 

As to the seizure of the press and radio, 
he went on, he certainly has never given 
thought to such action It was diff- 
cult to imagine what the Government 
would do in taking over and running 
those industries. 

For all the speculation about press 
seizure, Mr. Truman had one word 
The whole thing, he said, is just a lot 
of “hooey.” 


White House callers . . . It was a beau- 
tiful day, though hot for this time of 
year Washington was filled with 
sightseers and the rebuilt and re- 
decorated White House was_ being 
opened to the public for the first time 
since the Truman family moved back 
in... By 10 o'clock in the morming the 
line of visitors stretched from the White 
House gate to a point a block and 


half up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Once the doors were opened, the line 
moved with a speed that must have 
startled a lot of the people in it . . . The 


tourists were shepherded up a grand stair- 


through the East Room . . . Green 
Room ... Blue Room... Red Room... 
State Dining Room . . . down a long hall, 
across 2 foyer and out into the grounds 

. Only the dawdlers managed to spend 
more than 10 minutes indoors. 

By the end of the day 5,544 visitors 
had made the quick trip—and probably 
came away with 5,544 different opin- 
ions Said one woman, “Very im- 
pressive” Said another, “I was very 
disappointed.” 


way, 


... and conferees. Among the attrac- 
tions the visitors did not see was the man 
of the house himself, Harry Truman... 
While the tourists were on parade, the 
President was busy in another wing of 
the house, deep in conference with 
Democratic leaders in Congress. 

One subject up for discussion was 
the coming political conventions . . . and 
the hope of Congressmen that they 
could clear up their Washington affairs 
in time for the big show in Chicago... 
Against this hope, Mr. Truman was 
threatening to call Congress into special 
session in midsummer if it failed to vote 
all the defense money he wants. 

He spoke of a special session to start 
before “Turnip Day’—the _ traditional 
July 25 planting date among the turnip 
fanciers in his home State of Missouri 

. The idea was a distasteful one, even 
to members of the Truman Adminis- 
tration... As Speaker Sam_ Ray- 
burn walked away from the conference, 
he remarked to reporters, “I like tur- 
nip greens But I’m not so hot for 
turnips.” 

The Speaker was only kidding .. . 
But his remark was not unlike the pres- 
ent mood of Congress . . . Relations be- 
tween the White House and Capitol 
Hill were at a very low ebb... The sug- 
gestion by Mr. Truman that he wanted 
something was almost enough to make 
many members come out against it. 
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Great progress has been made in 
protecting the health of children, espe- 
cially among those aged one to five. 
Since 1900, for example, the mortality 
rate for measles, whooping cough, scar- 
let fever, and diphtheria combined has 
been reduced more than 95 percent. In 
addition, methods of treatment for many 

















other illnesses have been improved so 
much that the years of childhood are 
safer today than ever before. 

As a result of these advances, doctors 
and other specialists are now working 
toward a new goal—to bring all-round 
health to every child. This means more 
than protection against disease and cor- 


During the early years, good health habits 
can be developed that may be of benefit 
throughout life. Doctors believe that if the 
child is taught to eat the essential foods, and 
if plenty of sleep, rest, relaxation, and exer- 
cise are included in the daily routine, the 
child will be more resistant to certain ill- 
nesses that occur during the growing years. 

Specialists also say that safeguards against 
communicable diseases must not be relaxed. 
Fortunately, most of the common child- 





rection of physical defects. It includes 
equal recognition of all the factors that 
will help the child achieve a healthy 
emotional life. 

In order to give the child every oppor- 
tunity to develop and maintain all-round 
health, authorities stress the importance 
of the suggestions given below. 


Son the chills physical well-being 


hood diseases are under control—thanks to 
various immunizations. However, since cer- 
tain inoculations must be repeated at inter- 
vals, it is wise for parents to keep in touch 
with the doctor. In this way, the child’s 
protection can be kept up to date. 


Often a child’s health is impaired by phys- 
ical handicaps. If these are recognized early, 
it may be possible to correct them before 
they become serious. 





































A child’s reactions—his fears, his resent- 
ments, his sorrows—play a vital part in his 
personality development. 

In fact, specialists generally agree that a 
healthy adjustment to life often depends on 
how the child’s emotional needs are met. 
They say that if the usual anxieties and 
conflicts of early life are dealt with patiently 
and sympathetically, the child will be better 
prepared to meet troublesome situations in 
later years in a mature way. 








Please send me a copy of 
Metropolitan’s new book- 
let, 652-K, 
ing Your Young Child.” 


Of course, all children experience some of 
the emotional problems of growth. Usually 
they do not lead to lasting trouble. If, how- 
ever, a persistent behavior problem develops, 
the help of a specialist may be advisable. 

Periodic medical check-ups are also im- 
portant in maintaining all-round health 
among very young children. These give the 
doctor a chance to detect both physical and 
emotional difficulties early, and to give treat- 
ment or advice when it will be most effective. 


“‘Understand- 
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“ How does the Brewing Industry 
compare to other industries 
as a taxpayer? 













~~ |t ranks fourth 
in excise taxes 
alone, which amount to 


almost */00,000,000 annually. 


In addition to the many millions in property, income, and 
corporation taxes paid by the more than 400 individual 
brewers throughout the nation, the Brewing Industry con- 
tributes almost $700,000,000 in excise taxes to the Federal 
‘Treasury every year. This amount exceeds by about $100 


SRI EU n-ne ais 


million the total construction expenditures for all public 
housing by Federal, State, and local governments in 1951. 

More about the economic, social and historical role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Many things are to be somewhat different from now on. There are signs that 
the country, maybe, is ending one era and moving into another. 

Judges are inclined to question the thesis that a President can do no 
wrong. The Constitution is being remembered, here and there. Congress is 
starting to question the wisdom of broad grants of power to the White House. 

The next President won't enjoy the freewheeling style of Mr. Truman. 

Truman has overplayed his hand, has felt a little too high and mighty. His 
successor will be whittled down a little more to size. 








Controls, where extended, are going to be limited, spelled out. 
Wage control, after June 30, will not be a device for imposing raises in 





pay demanded by union leaders. Price control will not be continued as an 
instrument to be used in squeezing profit margins. Price ceilings, if any, will 
reflect cost increases. Salary controls will be modified. 

The "trick" formula for price control hasn't long to last. The present 
formula serves as a device for squeezing profit margins, for giving leaders of 
labor a whip hand over the economy. Congress now will change that. 














Industry is to be assured against sudden seizure by Government. 

Property owners are likely to be reassured by the courts. Judges, now 
challenged by the President, can hardly forget the Constitution. If a man in 
the White House is omnipotent, then judges become much less important. 





Congress, too, if it is to amount to much, has to reassert power. 

Labor leaders, who've run the country through control over Presidency, are 
the ones who will lose some power as Congress and the courts stage a comeback. 
The sway of labor leaders is beginning to be challenged again. 





Big spending, too, is due for some check. Military budgets are going to be 
trimmed, substantially. Aid abroad will be reduced below requests. 








Spending, all along the line, will be trimmed a bit. 

Armament will level well below Mr. Truman's goal. 

Spending, budgeted at 85.4 billion dollars for the year to start July 1, is 
unlikely to exceed 79.5 billion and may be less than that. 

The day when Congress can be frightened into voting vast quantities of 
money to be spent on a blank-check basis seems approaching its end. 


Tax adjustment, even reduction, is coming into sight for 1954. 
Excess-profits tax expires at end of 1953. Re-enactment is not to be voted 
in present form. An excess-profits tax, if extended, will be moderate, not 
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drastic as now. Government now takes 82 cents out of each "excess profit" 
dollar. The squeeze on very many corporations is intense. 

Individuals, fretting about taxes, may get some relief. 

Tax cutting will be considered seriously by a new Congress in 1953, with 
action probable to give some cuts on 1954 incomes. Cuts, however, except for 
the excess-profits tax, are likely to be quite moderate. 

Taxing has gone about as far as people will accept. Spending cuts are to 
ome next. Pressure is building irresistibly for them, short of big war. 











As it is, the country's finances are in a bad way. 

Outgo is running under estimates. Income, however, is doing the same. 

For this year, ending June 30, it looks like this: Outgo: 67 billions. 
fncome: 60.8 billions. Deficit: 6.2 billion dollars. 

For next year, starting July 1, this is probable. Outgo: 79 billions. 

necome: 65 billions. Deficit: 14 billion dollars, which is a lot. 

What's happened is that the Government planners far over-estimated the 
level of industry's profits. They have counted on a base for taxes that does 
not exist. Then they now are trying to give away another chunk off that base 
by seeking to impose higher wage costs without offsetting price rises. 








Prices, mostly, are easing somewhat. Inflation seems to be worn out. 

Price declines reflect high output, absence of runaway demand. 

Price trend at retail, barring bigger war, is to be downward through the 
year. The trend will be gradual, but noticeable. Clothing definitely will be 








cheaper. Food is likely to cost a bit less. Appliances, furniture, other 





things for the house will be cheaper than a while back. 





The time when a game could be played, first marking up price tags on wages : 
and then marking them up on goods, appears to be past. Wage raises from now on i : 
will need to bear some relation to productivity increases. 


The dollar, in other words, is likely to stabilize around this level. 

Dollars, of themselves, will seem quite attractive. Goods will appear to 
be less urgently desired in preference to dollars of declining value. It's the 
goods that now may tend to lose some value. Real property, too, may not seem to 
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be preferable to a bank account, particularly if a person must go in debt to 


hi nc dec. a ee 


acquire the property. Real estate isn't as buoyant as it wes. ' 





Debtors, ina period of stability or of declining prices, lose the big 
advantage they get in a period of rising prices. Creditors get a feeling of 


more security. Persons of fixed income also get more assurance. 





If war does not flare up again, the chances are that salaried persons will 
come back a little into their own and wage earners lose some advantage. Farmers 
probably have had their biggest prosperity. ; 


Taft and Eisenhower still are running neck and neck. "Ike" appears to have 
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an edge in popular support. Taft has an edge with political leaders. 

One of those two almost surely will be the Republican nominee. 

Stevenson isn't out of it for the Democrats, if Taft is named. If it’s 
"Ike," then the Democrats may take Kefauver or Barkley. 

You might get this: Taft vs. Stevenson, or, Eisenhower vs. Barkley. If 
it's to be Eisenhower, then Stevenson will shy away from a draft. 
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You’ve nosed into a country 
road that turns out to be a dead 
end at an abandoned. farm. As 
you back around, your wheels 
roll toward a patch of weed. 
Innocent looking—but an am- 
bush. For hiding there, is a rusty- 
toothed harrow on its back! 


Your tire may be clawed to 
pieces on the spot, or only get an 
injury that shows up later. But, 
Mr. Motorist, if the damaged 
tire’s a Lee Super DeLuxe, no 
loss to you! 


For your Lee Road Hazard 
Guaranty is a double guaranty. 
Not merely covering defects in 
materials and workmanship for 
life; but also road hazard damage 
of any kind for a full fifteen 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


months. Rim cuts, bruises, im- 
pact breaks, blowouts, injuries, 
caused by faulty brakes or align- 
ment, under-inflation or overload 
—your Lee Guaranty includes 
them all. 


A genuine guaranty, 100% sin- 
cere. But even more important 
to you than its provision against 
money loss is its revelation of a 
manufacturer’s confidence in the 
“‘road-worthiness”’ of his tire. 


Next time you’re in the market 
for tires, see your Lee dealer. He 
is one of more than 19,000 Lee 
dealers in the United States ready 
to equip your car with the tires 
worthy to be doudle-guaranteed. 
Let him tell you why Lee Tires 
give you 
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but no loss to the holder of a LEE ROAD HAZARD GUARANTY 
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Stevenson Still Draftable . . . O‘Dwyer Settling Down 
In Mexico? . . . British Parties Fear a New Election 


The White House has been advised 
that impeachment of President Tru- 
man would stand a fair chance of ap- 
proval if a vote were held in the 
House of Representatives. Strategy of 
the Democratic leadership, as a result, 
is to avoid a vote. Votes in the Senate 
are lacking to convict if impeachment 
should be voted. 


x & * 


President Truman means it when he 
says that he would not accept a third- 
term draft. Governor Adlai Steven- 
son, of Illinois, has stopped short of 
slamming the door finally if the Dem- 
ocrats want to draft him. 


S kk ~& 


Averell Harriman, Mutual Security 
Director and supposed choice of Mr. 
Truman for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, is to find that delegates are very 
hard to find when it comes to voting 
in a nominating convention. 


x & * 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, figures that the political situ- 
ation in the farm States is to work 
out in 1952 just about as it did in 
1948. In that year, alarmed by price 
declines, farmers voted to return 
Democrats to power out of fear that 
Republicans would let prices stay 
down. Mr. Brannan is set to work the 
same angle again this year. 


x * * 


Dwight Eisenhower plans to come 
home about a week earlier than 
planned in order to get better ac- 
quainted with his organization. His 
program calls for a “front porch” pre- 
Convention campaign, meeting dele- 
gates and delegations from a tempo- 
rary residence in Denver. 


x 2 & 


There is nothing to reports that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is in generally poor 
health. The General’s recent sore 
throat was the first in many months 
and. the bursitis that has troubled 
him in one shoulder now is cleared up. 





Whispers 


Senator Robert Taft is not impressed 
by arguments that his backers should 
not try to put General Eisenhower on 
the defensive by demanding that the 
General go on record for or against 
specific issues of national policy. The 
Eisenhower strategy calls for making 
as few specific commitments as pos- 
sible on policy. 


x «x * 


Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is refusing to be made the 
“fall guy” for White House officials 
who dumped the steel industry in his 
lap after taking it over. Mr. Sawyer, 
who was given this multibillion-dol- 
lar industry, is making sure that the 
White House takes full responsibility 
for all decisions that affect it. 


x * * 


Union leaders are tipped off to try to 
get their big deal on wages and work- 
ing conditions during this year. The 
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idea is that whoever succeeds Pres.” 
dent Truman will balk at using th} 
power of Government to help leades} 
of unions get what they want. 


x k * 


John L. Lewis, who usually is mi 
bashful in asking things for hf 
miners, was amazed by the size of tk 

package of concessions that the Goi. 

ernment offered the Steelworkers. M:} 
Lewis had figured that 15 cents aj 
hour would be the outside figure, nit} 
nearly 30 cents. His own plans ar} 
upset as a result. be 


\ 


x * * 


eI DERE A 


Scandal hunters think they have un. i 
covered the makings of a giganti}) 
conspiracy on the part of the Gov- 

ernment’s top tax-collection official 

to reap riches by selling concessions | 
to taxpayers in trouble. Until Cor. fj 
gress forced a cleanup, tax official | 
from the top on down were gettin |) 
more and more deeply involved iff 
shady deals. i, 


x *k * 


William O'Dwyer, U.S. Ambassade 
to Mexico and former Mayor of Nev) 
York, is reported to be seeking a per ¥ 
manent business connection in Mex- 
ico. He is not expecting to serve it’ 
the next U. S. Administration. 


x *k * 


The Duke of Edinburgh, husband of] 
Queen Elizabeth, is pictured as econ- 
omy-minded. The Duke is said to be| 
amazed to find 230 servants in Buck- 
ingham palace and to feel that the 
royal family should be able to get 
along with 20 or 30 in a period of na- 
tional belt tightening. 





x * * 


Winston Churchill and his Socialist 
opponents both are described as nerv- 
ous about the growing possibility o 
another election in Britain by lat 
1952. Churchill fears that he might 
lose and the Socialists fear that they 
might win but not know what to do ; 
with their victory. ; 
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Many employee accidents result from financial anx- 
iety. Here is how your employees can avoid them by 
solving their own money problems 


Employees’ trouble with their personal finances leads to accidents, 
inefhciency, wage garnishments, requests for pay advances and many 
other management headaches. It hurts them, and it hurts business. 


A credit union helps employees avert these difficult situations, 
and become happier and more dependable. As members of a credit 
union they solve their own money problems through regular, profit- 
able savings and low-cost loans. In addition, they have a choice of 
several attractive insurance opportunities. 

Over the years credit unions have won the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of government, business, labor and church. A credit union 
will benefit your business by helping your employees. It would 
function independently and without cost to your company. Your 
sanction is all that is needed. Your encouragement will help. Start 
now by clipping the handy ‘““memo”’ shown at right. 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. © HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


An Employees’ Credit Union can 
help keep you out of this 
ACCIDENT picture / 





15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 


Wilson Sporting Goods Company * Johns-Manville Corporation 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company + State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company * Eureka Williams Corporation 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company + Swift & Company 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
i 











ldl S C unit output 
cut unit costs 


It’s being done every day with the 
help of superior quality Texaco lubri- 
cants recommended by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. 














HERE’S A STRIKING EXAMPLE. General-Shea- 
Morrison Company, Contractor, HUNGRY 
Horse Dao, Hungry Horse, Montana, says— 
“At Hungry Horse only 6 Texaco Products 
handled all our major lubrication. The time 
and confusion saved by Texaco Simplified 
Lubrication Plan are incalculable. The Texaco 
Lubricants used at Hungry Horse Dam were 
a big factor in keeping our equipment on the 
job and our maintenance costs low.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
more outstanding examples where Texaco is 
preferred. 

buses 


revenue airline miles 

Ny) 0) RE stationary diesel horsepower 
copper mining equipment 
railway locomotives and cars 


are lubricated with Texaco than with any 


other brand. 
o 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help raise 
unit output and lower unit costs. For details 
call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO ... 


INDOUSTRRMAL LUBRMCANTS 
































A. E. McCloud Photo—Bureau of Reclamation 


BUILDING HUNGRY HORSE DAM, Hungry Horse, Montana; 
Equipment included 24 Diesel-powered Euclids; 9 Caterpillar | 
tractors; 5 Northwest shovels; 27 International Harvester 
trucks; 8 Reo 55-passenger buses. 
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CHARLES E. WILSON’S 
OWN STORY OF 
_ BREAK WITH TRUMAN 





Charles E. Wilson tells here for the first 

- time the real story of his break with Presi- 

_ dent Truman—a break that preceded Gov- 
ernment seizure of the steel industry. 

Mr. Wilson was the Director of Defense 
Mobilization—in charge of inflation control. 
President Truman, in the showdown on 
steel, sided with the labor leaders and 
against his top aide. Mr. Wilson resigned. 

Here is how high officials reversed them- 
selves after a phone call from the CIO to the 
White House and the story of a broken com- 

_. mitment to Mr. Wilson. 


Q Mr. Wilson, you had an arrangement to go to see 
the President as soon as the Wage Stabilization Board 
made its steel-case recommendations—is that right? 

A That is right. The President had asked me—in fact, 
instructed me—to come immediately to Key West as soon 
as the Wage Stabilization Board’s report was available, 
even before it was made public. As soon as I knew what 
it was, I was to come to Key West and discuss it with him. 

Q How many days in advance of its publication did 
you find out about it? 

A I found out about it on a Friday [March 21]—the very 
same day that it was published. 

Q Did Chairman Feinsinger of the Wage. Stabiliza- 
tion Board know that you wanted to find out in advance? 

A Oh, certainly. I had told Feinsinger, but he made no 
effort to give me even an inkling of what was coming. 

Q Did he know that you were asking on behalf of the 
President? 

A Yes, I think so, because I think there is reason for 
the belief that he was in touch with Key West right along. 

Q At the same time that you were? 

A Yes, at the same time that I was supposed to be get- 
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An editor of U.S. News & World Report 
read over the telephone to Mr. Wilson at 
Miami Beach, Fla., last week the testimony 
given to Congress a few days before by 
some of his former associates concerning 
their conferences with him and the President. 
(That testimony is printed in this issue from 
pages 63 to 72.) 

After he had listened, Mr. Wilson was 
asked for his version of his break with Mr. 
Truman. The telephone interview was re- 
corded with Mr. Wilson‘s permission and its 
publication authorized. 


ting the information to take down to the President I think 
Feinsinger was in continual touch with Key West. 

Q How long were you with the President at Key West? 

A I should say about an hour and a half or two hours. 

Q Did you go over these recommendations of the Wage 
Stabilization Board with him in detail? 

A Yes, in very great detail. 

Q When you had finished, what did you propose to him? 

A My proposal to him from the beginning was that, re- 
gardless of the Wage Stabilization Board’s recommenda- 
tion, we give the steel unions nothing more than the 
cost-of-living figure which it was alleged by the Wage 
Stabilization Board that they were definitely entitled to. 

Q And that was about how many cents an hour? 

A Well, it was first stated to be 9 cents, and then 
maybe a month after that statement had been made it 
was up to first 6 cents and then 9 cents again. 

Q What were you going to recommend about the steel 
prices? 

A In the case of steel prices, nothing would have been 
necessary. 

(Continued on next page) 








Q Not even the increase of price provided under 
Capehart Amendment? 

A Oh, yes. The Capehart Amendment was something 
that we regarded as entirely apart from any question of 
price increase that would have to come from wages. That 
was the law. It had nothing to do with the change of wage 
rates as late as 1952. 

Q Then you would have had a situation where the 
amount of the increase in wages would not have neces- 
sitated, in your opinion, any increase in steel prices? 

A That’s right. The steel companies would have re- 
ceived approximately $3 a ton. I see it’s stated now as 
$3 a ton, but, in those days when I was still there, [Price 
Stabilizer] Arnall was saying that it ran anywhere from 89 
cents a ton to $2.50. They would have gotten that much 
by Capehart. 

Q Which would have been the offset? 

A That would have been the offset, and all the offset 
that would have been necessary. 

Q Did the President agree to that program? 

A No, he thought it wouldn't work. He thought a 
compromise of 9 cents—to give the unions as little as 9 
cents—was not going to work and that we weren't going 
to be able to get them to refrain from striking. He made 
the very definite pronouncement that there must be no 
strike at any price. 

Q How much higher than the 9 cents did the Presi- 
dent think you ought to go up? 

A Whatever it had to be to prevent a strike. He wanted 
the strike prevented, which meant that if we had to go to 
26 cents, we would have to go to 26 cents. 

Q What was his view as to steel prices under those 
circumstances? 

A I pointed out that if we went on wages very con- 
siderably beyond the formula that was laid down in Jan- 
uary, 1951, we obviously would be in a position where we 
would have to take similar measures with respect to prices. 
He agreed that that was right—we’d done it before and 
we would have to do it again. 

Q Did he indicate how high you could go in the price 
increase? 

A He simply said we would have to go to whatever 
was needed in preventing a strike. 

Q And that meant beyond the Capehart Amendment’s 
price increase, didn’t it? 

A Oh, of course; no question about it. 

Q What did he feel about the “union shop” proposal? 
Did he feel that you had to do that? 

A As to the “union shop,” I told him that if the unions 
stuck out for that, I thought it would absolutely cause a 
strike and that it was my intention to try to work with 
both sides, that is, both the union and the steelmakers, to 
get them to eliminate that troublesome factor for the time 
being. 

Now, frankly, the plan that I had was a compromise 
plan as far as working with the union and the steelmakers. 
I proposed to the President that we would have to work 
out a compromise scheme along this line: 

Eliminate the 18-month contract business. Get it down 
to just 1952, which meant that we were only looking at 
about 15 cents at the outside plus the fringe issues, and 
then make a herculean effort to get the union to take 
something very considerably less than that. 

Q Based upon the year 1952 only? 

A Yes, cut it down to the smallest amount possible. 
And my purpose there was that by the end of 1952 I 


thought that controls would be out the window. [| 
couldn’t see any reason for continuing controls after 1952, 

Q When you left the President, did you tell him with 
whom you were going to talk about it? 

A I told the President that I would get in touch with 
Philip Murray of the Steelworkers Union the next day, 
and that I would get in touch with some of the steel manu- 
facturers on Tuesday [March 25] also, and that I would 
make the compromise proposition to them. He thoroughly 
agreed. 

Q Did vou tell him that you were going to talk to Arnall, 
Feinsinger and Economic Stabilizer Putnam? 

A No, I wasn't going to talk to Feinsinger because his 
report had been made. There was no point in talking to 
him about it. 

Q Were you going to talk to Arnall about it? 

A Yes. I told the President that I was going to talk to 
Arnall and Putnam. 

Q Did you have any power over Arnall? 

A Oh, a certain amount, but negligible. As a matter of 
fact, when the unions put up that terrible row concern- 
ing me in the early part of 1951, and the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board was reconstituted with a larger membership 
and so on, reporting directly to the President, my power 
over stabilization matters very obviously was substan- 
tially reduced. Nevertheless, they both recognized my 
authority in the matter, and I didn’t anticipate having 
any trouble with either one of them on it. 

Q When you got back from Key West, according to 
this testimony, you told them you were going to settle the 
steel controversy and had determined a way to do it, just 
as Arnall testified? 

A That's right, but not that I was going to settle it but 
that I was going to make an effort to work out a compro- 
mise with both sides. I knew that 26 cents an hour in- 
crease was out of the question from the standpoint of the 
manufacturers, and I am quite sure that the union never 
expected such a figure either. 

Q When you got back, you were acting on behalf of 
the President in your talks with Arnall and Putnam? 

A That’s right, and that is the real reason why I am 
now out of Washington. 

Q Just what was that reason? 

A It is this: I immediately told Putnam and Arnall, 
and Putnam had no particular gripe about it, except he 
wondered if he couldn't personally be used more in the 
efforts to compromise with the manufacturers. He had a 
little umbrage at not being put forward fast enough. 

Remember, time was running out on us. I knew the 
steelmakers very well and, therefore, I felt that the bur- 
den of going to them and getting them to accept some 
kind of compromise should devolve on me. But, of course, 
it was all knocked into a cocked hat the night I got back 
from Key West and met with the press at the airport. 

The question was asked me: “If the 26-cents-an-hour 
increase recommended by the Wage Stabilization Board 
became general for all industry (as I had said that what- 
ever we did for steel probably would become general 
for all industry), would that affect the stabilization plans 
of the country?” Naturally, I had to answer: “Of course, it 
would. If that became general, it would have a tremen- 
dous effect on the stabilization plans of the country and 
would lead to, in my judgment, inflation to a very serious 
degree.” 

Q Just what did you mean by the “real reason”? 

A Well, after I had made that statement at the air- 
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port in Washington at about 7:30 on the Monday night 
[March 24] that I came back from Key West, it got on the 
radio at once, and I believe that Mr. Murray or one of his 
cohorts immediately called Key West and raised the very 
devil—in fact, threatened all sorts of dire things because I 
had made the factual statement that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s recommendation, if adopted, would seriously 
affect our stabilization efforts. 

Q Whom did they get in touch with at Key West? 

A I have never been able to find out the individual, 
but I know that Charlie Murphy of the President’s staff 
immediately telephoned to somebody in my organization 
and said that there was hell to pay because I had made 
that factual statement. Therefore, when the President came 
back on Thursday night [March 27] and I met with him 
on Friday—and you've got to remember that that Friday 
was the first day that he had been there in three or four 
weeks and that was the first Cabinet meeting that was held 
—-we were then within a couple of days of the steel strike. 
But the question of the steel strike was never brought up 
at the Cabinet—not considered at all. 

Q Why do you think that was? Was it because the 
President thought it would be settled? 

A I guess it was because he had his own ideas about 
settling it. I don’t think he wanted the Cabinet's opinion, 
or anybody else’s. He had evidently made up his mind, 
or somebody had made it up for him, as to how it was 
going to be settled. ; 

Q Then when was the next meeting? 

A Then I met with Arnall and Putnam with the Presi- 
dent at 3 o’clock that afternoon. 

Q Feinsinger wasn’t there? 

A No, his work was done—he’d given the steel union 
everything it wanted—there was no use of him being in 
on it, At that meeting, Arnall made it clear that he didn’t 
care what the Wage Stabilization Board was going to give 
labor—he wasn’t going to give the steel companies any- 
thing outside of the Capehart increase, although he didn’t 
mention that, but I know that he’s an honest gentleman 
and don’t think he ever had any intention of withholding 
the Capehart increase from them because that’s theirs 
under the law. But he said that he wasn’t going to give 
them anything beyond that. 

Thereupon Mr. Putnam made it clear that he had com- 
pletely changed his mind with respect to the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board’s recommendation. Up to that time, at 
the meetings he had had with me and others in my organ- 
ization, he had said that 26 cents was ridiculous, was a 
shock to him, and under no consideration could he rec- 
ommend more than 13 cents at the outside. 

At that point I asked the President a direct question— 
demanding a “yes” or “no” answer—whether or not he had 
instructed me to settle this even if I had to compromise 
with the union and the steelmakers, and even if it became 
necessary to give a price beyond Capehart in order to 
prevent a strike, which he had said was unthinkable. I 
asked him to confirm the fact that he had so instructed me. 
His answer in that case was: “Well, I don’t want them to 
walk all over me.” 

I said: “That is not the question. The question is: Did 
you or did you not so instruct me?” 

And the President still refused to make a “yes” or “no” 
answer. Whereupon I went back to my office and resigned. 
There is the whole story behind the real reason. 

Q It is evident, from what you say, that the President 
changed his mind after you were at Key West, isn’t it? 





A Somebody changed his mind very substantially—I 
don’t know who it was and don’t care. 

Q Now, according to this Senate Banking Committee 
testimony, a great deal was said about the prices and cost 
per ton. Did you go into that subject? 

A Sure, I did. When I met with some of the steel- 
makers, they immediately reaffirmed that they didn’t 
believe that there ought to be either a wage or a price 
increase. Well, I said right off that it was futile to talk 
about that because you have a recommendation and the 
union regards that as a fait accompli. They said that they 
didn’t regard it so, that, after all, it was only a recom- 
mendation by the Wage Stabilization Board to the Presi- 
dent. Up to that point the President hadn’t come out to 
say that the steel union ought to get it. 

But then they said that if they do have to give some- 
thing—and up to that point they had no idea that it 
would be 26 cents—they would have to get a price in- 
crease commensurate with whatever they give. Then they 
reminded me of the historic basis for a price increase 
commensurate with the wage increase. For example, in 
1946, they pointed out that when they had bludgeoned 
—get that, now, “bludgeoned” is what they said to me— 
into giving 18% cents, they got, I think $6 a ton. 

Q That was at the time when the Government had a 
board appointed? 

A That’s right, in 1946, under Truman, and they got 
$6 a ton—check that, it might have been $5.50 a ton. 
Then in 1950, when they gave 15% cents wage in- 
crease, they got $5 a ton. So, there was a historic pattern 
established, But I immediately told them: 

“There’s no chance of your getting a price increase ac- 
cording to the historic pattern. In the first place, we still 
intend to follow the stabilization plans we had and, there- 
fore, half of the increase that you have demanded his- 
torically will not be necessary because we intend to hold 
the line so that your prices of purchased goods and so on 
will not go up as fast as they have historically, and there- 
fore what we give you will be less.” 

Q What would that have meant in the way of absorp- 
tion by them of this increased cost? 

A What I was figuring on was this: Suppose we had to 
give them a compromise wage raise of 15 cents. They had 
then, under Capehart $2.50 a ton, according to the story 
then by Arnall, But remember that he changed it and 
changed it and changed it. Well, on that basis, if they 
were going to get $2.50 from Capehart and we compro- 
mised the wage thing for 1952 to about 15 cents, we 
would only have had to grant about a dollar a ton for 
steel. 

Q Did you ever agree to the doctrine that the amount 
of profits made by the industry should be the yardstick? 

A No. That had been established by Eric Johnston in 
January, but it hadn’t been carried out very much. 

Q What right do you think that Johnston’s office had 
to establish this Johnston formula? Did they have any 
legal right that you know of? 

A No—not that I know of. This business of powers 
given to the President under the Defense Act is simply 
alleged to be very broad. Well, you've got an illustration 
of how broad they are alleged to be by noting what’s 
been done during the last month since I got out. 

Q Did you ever hear discussed the idea of seizing the 
plants? Was that ever discussed with the President? 

A No. Never. When he talked with me and his cohorts 


(Continued on next page) 









down there at Key West, there was no idea that we 
wouldn't effect a compromise, give the companies a little 
bit, and compromise the wage-stabilization thing with 
the unions. Remember, when I went to Key West every- 
body admitted being greatly alarmed and greatly sur- 
prised that the Wage Stabilization Board had ever gone 
as high as 26 cents an hour. That was regarded as ridicu- 
lous. 

Q And you say that the Eric Johnston formula had not 
been adhered to? 

A No, I don't think so. Compromises have been worked 
out along the line, but never in the case of a broad in- 
dustry decision has there been complete adherence to it, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

Q In other words, it was a formula for individual cases? 

A That’s right. 

Q To determine whether some individual company 
was profiteering? 

A That's right. 

Q And it never was intended for an entire industry? 

A Well, it never was applied to it, in any event. 

Q Did you see the President after you resigned? 

A I did not. 

Q As you look at this whole picture now, what do you 
think is the way to handle this whole wage-stabilization 
and price-stabilization problem? Do you think two sepa- 
rate agencies such as we have had is the right way to do 
it or the wrong way? 

A I think we need two separate agencies, but there has 
got to be one boss for the two of them and somebody es- 
tablishing policies that are equitable and just, and not 
having a policy established by the Wage Stabilization 
Board to take care of one minority group in America, the 
union—and, by the way, I presume the stockholders of 
the steel companies are greater in number than the wage 
earners in the steel companies—and telling another 
group, the stockholders, to go jump in the lake, that they 
are not entitled to anything because here is a formula on 
profits which nobody has ever agreed to. I mean the steel 
companies haven't agreed to it. But the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board determines on a very flexible policy just what 
wages the steelworkers are entitled to. 

Q There has to be some single co-ordination over both? 

A Of course. That is what we started out to get 
with Eric Johnston—to make him the boss of both. But 
the wage-stabilization thing was pretty much taken over 
by the President and by the President’s office—I think for 
perfectly obvious reasons. 

Q What do you mean by “obvious reasons”? 

A Well, the Steelworkers, indeed the whole CIO, the 
whole labor movement and United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee put up the terrible roar they did against me a 
year ago because theoretically I was the boss of both 
wage stabilization and price stabilization. They did that 
because they had great foresight and knew darned well 
that any formula that was put up would be made to apply 
to everybody with equity and justice, and that didn’t 
mean that they would be able to get special treatment. 
They put up a roar, the President succumbed to their 
roar, and the whole structure of the Wage Stabilization 
Board was changed at the time. 

Q So that they by-passed you? 

A And appointed them direct—I had nothing to do 
with the appointment of Feinsinger or anybody else on 
that committee. 

Q Yet, that was an agency supposed to be under you— 





A Yes, but I was by-passed on it nine ways from 
Sunday. 

Q As you look over this stabilization as a whole, it js 
being said in these committee hearings that if you in- 
crease the price of steel it will completely upset the 
economy and will wreck the whole stabilization program 
and affect all the consumers. What do you think of that? 

A. Definitely, it seems to me that the thing that is 
being lost track of is that we are not really talking about 
steel—we are talking about steel produced, yes, fab- 
ricated steel in hundreds of places, then we are talking 
about aluminum and fabricated aluminum, and then we 
are talking about copper production and fabricated cop- 
per. It is all one union, and this 26-cents-an-hour in- 
crease that is going to stand is going to affect substanti- 
ally every one of those lines of business. 

Q It will affect coal also, won’t it? 

A You've got to presume that coal will roll in and ask for 
theirs. They always have and I presume they always will. 

Q Also, won't it affect oil? 

A I think it will affect all industry. 

Q So that it isn’t so much the price changes as it is the 
tremendous increases in costs? 

A That's right. If you give 26 cents an hour across the 
board, the cost of everything goes up accordingly and, 
therefore, the price must go up accordingly. 

Q What is there to the idea that you have to catch 
up, and that these steel-industry workers feel they have 
been behind? 

A Let me just ask you this: Who got the first increase 
in December, 1950? It was steel. They got 154 cents an 
hour. Immediately after that, John L. Lewis had to catch 
up, so he got 22 cents. Since then the whole wage-stabili- 
zation scheme of things was intended to let other unions 
catch up with steel and coal, but principally with steel. 
Now, what the Wage Stabilization Board is doing is 
establishing a new ceiling for everybody else to catch 
up with, 

Q And you think that the cost of that will be greater 
than the increase in price? 

A The cost of that will be billions and billions of dol- 
lars. 

Q What about Mr. Putnam’s testimony as to a “mis- 
understanding” at Key West or Washington? 

A There’s no misunderstanding. That’s a lot of hooey. 

Q You think that everybody fully understands what 
the difference between you and the President was? 

A Certainly they do. They understand it. 

Q The conference was a very friendly but earnest one? 

A It wasn’t too friendly. How could it be friendly when 
a man’s integrity was questioned? I had told Arnall and 
Putnam exactly what the President had said that he 
wanted to do, what his orders were. I asked for a “yes” or 
“no” agreement from the President as to what he had said 
and I did not get it. I got a fuzzy answer. 

Q The whole experience in Washington must have been 
most discouraging to you— 

A Well, I should have known it. 

Q Didn't you have somewhat the same_ experience 
before under Roosevelt? 

A It was under Roosevelt, but let’s not go into that. 
But I should have known it because, after all, labor 
showed just about a year ago where they stood with 
respect to Wilson. They wanted him out of the way when 
they made their drive for higher wages, and maybe they 
were right. 
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COST OF LIVING 
ON THE WAY DOWN 


Food, Clothing—Nearly Everything Is Cheaper 


Your money is worth more, all 
of a sudden. Prices are down a 
little—sometimes a lot—on almost 
everything. 

Careful shoppers can find real 
bargains in clothes, appliances, 
furniture. Even rent and automo- 
biles often are cheaper. 

It doesn’t mean a slump. Busi- 
ness is brisk by most standards. 
But the buyers’ market is back 
for the period ahead. 


The average family from now on is 
to find its budget under less strain. 
Cost of living is going to go down. 
With careful buying, costs can go 
down a good deal. 

Prices of almost all kinds of goods are 
being cut. The cuts at retail often are 
big, particularly if people take advantage 
of the sales. 

Increases in price are rare. The 
markups that had been planned for this 
season are forgotten in the face of buyer 
resistance. 

People in recent months have simply 
refused to run after goods. Although 
they have had plenty of money to spend, 
their tendency has been toward caution 
in purchases of most things. It is this 
attitude of mind, more than any broad 
decline in purchasing power, that has 
forced businessmen to revise their ideas 
of what can be charged. ' 

A family’s clothing needs can be 
met today at a cost far under that of only 
afew months ago. Men’s suits are lower 
i price than they were, with further 
cuts in sight. The same is true of women’s 
dresses. At sales, it is often possible to 
get real bargains. Good-quality men’s 
shirts are becoming available at around 
83. Here and there, sales are being held 
summer clothing even before summer 
really sets in, 
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CLEARANCE Sar 


BARGAINS, FOR A CHANGE 
. sometimes big ones 





—Castens, Black Star ; 


To give you a few samples of recently 
advertised clothing bargains: Men’s suits 
were marked down in one store from $70 
to $53; women’s suits from $165 to $115; 
bathing suits from $12.95 to $8.95. 
These, of course, were sales designed to 
draw customers into stores, but prices 
generally are declining. Men’s suits next 
autumn, for example, are expected to be 
at least $5 to $6 lower than last year. 

Shoe prices, trimmed once, are due for 
another cut. Leather prices are way 
below recent peaks. And cheaper shoes 
are a big help to large families. 

Food bills definitely are smaller. 
Meat is again within the reach of most 
families living on rather tight budgets. 
Eggs that were a dollar a dozen are down 
to around 55 cents. The Government is 
even supporting egg prices by buying 
surpluses. Butter is cheaper and so is 
margarine. Canned goods can be had at 
lower prices if sales are watched. Most 
families stand to save at least a dollar 
or two on food bills each week. The 
prospect is that they will save more than 
that as the year goes on, if the weather is 
good. The crop outlook points to record 
food production, 

Savings on food and clothing are the 
most important budget savings for most 
families. Cuts in price, however, are cov- 
ering the whole range of goods that peo- 
ple ordinarily buy. 

Things for the house are offered at 
prices much lower than those quoted a 
few months ago. 

Furniture can be bought at prices as 
much as a third off, Chairs that had cost 
$89 are being advertised at $55; sofas 
that cost $240 are marked down to $190. 
Table lamps have been cut drastically. 
Carpets are being offered at 25 per cent 
off. Similar price slashes are made on 
curtains and draperies. Sheets, pillow 
cases and towels are off as much as 25 
per cent. Kitchenware can be had at 
large markdowns, too. 

Appliances appear still to be tumbling 
in price. One leading producer has just 
lopped $30 and $50 off two models of 
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Grocery bills are down 


$1 to $2 a week. 





Prices of shoes are 
being cut again. 








Men’s suits are 


reduced up to $10. 








Shirts, sheets, towels 
are down in price. 





automatic washers; another has cut $24 
from a drier. Refrigerators sometimes are 
offered at $80 below list price. A $190 
electric range recently was advertised 
at $140 to attract customers. Electric 
mixers are being advertised for a third 
off. Pressure cookers and electric fans 
are being cut in price, too. Garden 
tools have been marked down almost 
before the gardening season is under 
way. 

It is much the same story all along 
the line. 

A $300 late-model television set, with 
20-inch screen, is advertised at half 
price. Some dealers offer to fill home 
freezers with food if you only buy. 
Sporiing-goods stores trim 25 to 50 per 
cent from the price of a wide range 
of articles—golf clubs, baseball gloves, 
fishing rods. 

Paint can be bought at prices con- 
siderably lower than were recently 
quoted. Several types of lumber are 
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down in price, as well as a number of 
other building materials. Building costs 
seem to be leveling off. 

Rent concessions even have been 
offered in some communities—a month’s 
rent free for a years lease—and there 
have been some actual rent cuts. 

The auto industry is beginning to 
cut prices, too. One manufacturer has 
made sharp reductions; another has 
trimmed his high-priced model slightly. 
Car buyers often can get concessions 
from dealers in the form of higher trade- 
in allowances, and used-car prices are 
down rather sharply. Cut prices also 
can be obtained on accessories, and tires 
are sold at discounts of 15 to 20 per 
cent. Farmers find that they can get 
price concessions on many types of ma- 
chinery. 

Obviously, dealers and stores through- 
out the country are well stocked with 
all kinds of goods. It is obvious, too, 
that people are not rushing to buy 
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those goods. Fear of shortage has passed 
Buyers, in other words, are back on . 
top. Sellers are being forced to scram- P 
ble for sales and to make attractive of- 
fers to move goods. The public is much 2 
more price conscious, much less inclined J 
to accept a_take-it-or-leave-it attitude 
from merchants. People, as a result, are i 
finding that their income goes a bit} i 
further than it did a few months ago. 
Their dollar packs more power when it b 
comes to buying clothing, furnishings i 
appliances, some kinds of food. ‘ 
The business situation now exist i 
ing points to some definite conclusions} }, 
Goods actually are being moved in y 
very large volume, even if not at the C 
record level of a year or so ago. Figures i 
on total retail trade indicate very active r 
buying upon the part ol individuals id 
and businesses. Inventories also have 
been reduced to more manageable levels d 
No glut of goods appears to be hang- i 
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Rugs, furniture, 
draperies are cheaper. 
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i ons On a rising scale, supply allies and 
ich more than meet the demands of con- 
or" sumers at home has been proved. A level 
ide of demand that once would have been 
‘a considered a boom no longer is high 
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Tires can be had 
at 15 to 20 per cent off. 


Car makers are 
beginning to cut prices. 





Cost of building 
is stabilized. 











It is costing | 
a little less to live. | 
| 





Productive capacity of U.S. indus- 
try, however, is shown to be almost fan- 


bit | enough to soak up all the goods that 


industry can turn out. 


it The nation’s capacity to produce 
“ houses, for example, is at least 1.5 mil- 
lion dwelling units a year. Automobiles, 
st can be turned out at well above 6 mil- 
ns. lion cars a year. A comparable capacity 


has been demonstrated for refrigerators 


he | and all kinds of household appliances. 


Clothing can be produced on an almost 


“es unlimited scale, Farmers are providing 
als 1 the people with a far better diet than 
ve they enjoyed before World War II. 

—) All this suggests that American in- 











dustry must find expanding markets for 
its products, either at home or abroad. In 
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the long run, an increasing population 
is likely to be an important answer to 
this problem. Meanwhile, these de- 
velopments are supporting business ac- 
tivity: 

People’s incomes are being main- 
tained at a high and rising level. Wage 
and salary payments are considerably 
higher than a year ago and still point 
upward, Farm income is protected 
through Government price supports. 

Distribution can go to an ever-widen- 


‘ing group of families. Living standards 


probably are to keep up the steady rise 
that has marked the postwar years. 
Lower prices are stimulating buying 
and promoting a wider distribution of 
goods. A downward pressure on prices 
puts a premium on competition and 
efficiency. Easier credit terms go hand 
in hand with lower prices to expand 
sales and keep industry active. 
Declining prices in this period, how- 
ever, are not regarded as a signal of 
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depression, or of severe deflation in the 
period ahead. In the 1920s, after the 
setback of 1920-21, prices of many 
things eased steadily. 

A car that cost $2,000 in 1922 was 
down substantially by 1929 and was 
a better car. Rents in that period fell 
steadily. So did the prices of most 
other things. Yet the 1920s were a period 
of great prosperity and stability until 
excessive speculation led to the crash 
of 1929. 

A similar condition appears to be de- 
veloping today. The end of the sellers’ 
market that has been dominant for 10 
years now is under way. The buyer is 
coming into his own. What probably lies 
ahead is a period when incomes can be 
stretched further and when people with 
fixed incomes start to get a break after a 
long period when they saw their living 
standards shrink. Living standards, under 
such conditions, can improve for more 
and more people. 
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Look for less red tape, fewer 
rules and regulations from Wash- 
ington. Controls are due to be 
loosened all along the line. 

Price ceilings are coming off 
in some cases. Power to fix wages 
is to be limited. Seizure, except 
for utilities, may be banned by 
Congress. 

The prospect: Most control 
powers will stay on the law 
books, but you will not feel them 
so much. 


The time again is passing when 
Government holds power to regulate 
the intimate details of your daily life. 

Controls set up to deal with inflation 
expire June 30. Congress is preparing to 
extend those controls in broad outline. 
It is going to place many restraints, how- 
ever, upon the power of Government to 
say what salary you can have, to impose 
a scale of pay for your employes, to fix 
rigid ceilings on the prices you can 
charge. Terms of installment credit are 
going to be loosened, too. 

The Government's economic man- 
agers even now sense the trend and are 
preparing to do some easing up. Price 
controls on some things that now sell far 
below existing ceilings are being sus- 
pended. Controls have been removed 
from down payments on items costing less 
than $100, and on repairs for dwellings. 
Allocations of materials are being relaxed. 

It is doubtful if these gestures, made 
by officials in an effort to convince Con- 
gress that present powers do not need to 
be limited, are to have that effect. Exist- 
ing control laws are being eyed with a 
view to changes or even repeal. 

Prices are unlikely to be turned loose 
from all controls after June 30. Senti- 
ment is growing in Congress to junk 
price controls, but political pressures to 
keep a semblance of controls are ex- 
pected to prevail. Power to control 
prices probably will be continued for a 
year, but with severe limitations on the 
power of price controllers to impose 
their will. 

Under study is a formula that will 
guarantee a businessman the right to 
pass along to consumers any’ increase in 
direct costs. This means that, if wage 
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‘TOKEN’ CONTROLS AHEAD 


Price, Wage and Credit Rules to Be Relaxed ' 


rates are increased, prices can“ be raised, 
too. Purpose of the formula ‘is to end 
the official practice of encouraging wage 
increases and then price in- 
creases, on the theory that only a few 
businessmen and_ stockholders will be 
hurt, while wage earners and consumers 
will be made happy. 

Also under consideration is a plan to 
require price controllers to suspend 
ceilings whenever market prices actually 
fall below them. This practice already 
is being followed to some extent by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. OPS has 


barring 





Salary controls are likely to be modified 
somewhat. Employers probably will be 
given more leeway to determine thei 


own salary policies, The feeling is grow. ] 
ing in Congress that unorganized work. | 
in this ® 


ers—most salaried workers are 
group—should not be denied the right t 


get raises when unions seem able to get 


them for their members. 
Control over individual 
other words, is due to be loosened. Min- 
imum-wage levels will not be changed. 
Seizure of industry, other than public 
utilities, is going to be barred by law 


—Castens 


CREDIT HUDDLE 
... easier terms ahead 


suspended ceilings on 16 commodities 
that now sell below the official top, in- 
cluding hides, wool and a number of veg- 
etable oils. Suspension also is mentioned 
for cotton and textiles. Congress is in- 
terested in giving this formula the force 
of law. 

Wage controls are going to be lim- 
ited, too, although kept on the books. 
Congress probably will deny any fed- 
eral board the right to impose a wage 
increase or order a union shop over the 
objection of an employer. The intent 
of Congress on wage policy is to get away 
from the practice of compulsory arbitra- 
tion by the Government, and force a 
return to collective bargaining in set- 
tling labor disputes. Congress also is 
likely to tie wage policy and price policy 
closer together. 


and on an ironclad basis. Congress al- 
ready has told the President that his 
emergency war powers, recently extended 
for 30 days, do not carry the power to 
seize anything but a public utility. This 
ban will be strengthened. A powerful 
contingent of Congressmen also plans 
to state in each appropriation bill that 
no funds can be used to operate a seized 
industry. 

Strikes will not be banned and the 
Taft-Hartley Act will not be changed. 
The Taft-Hartley Act can be used to 
postpone strikes in critical industries for 
an 80-day “cooling off” period. In that 
time, workers and employers are expected 
to reach agreement through collective 
bargaining. 

Raw materials, however, will con- 
tinue to be subject to rather strict con 
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trols. Controls are required to assure that 
the demands of the defense program are 
met. That means a degree of rationing of 
materials to industry. 

Actual operation of material controls, 
nevertheless, is to be relaxed. Controls al- 
ready have been removed from natural 
and synthetic rubber, zinc, chemicals and 
other materials. Controls over most types 
of steel are expected to be removed by 
the end of the year. 

What may very well happen is a 
replacement of material allocations 
with simple priority orders, giving 
fense industries first call on the supply 


de- 


of materials. Prospects are, however, 
that nickel, cobalt and other scarce 
alloy metals will remain under tight 
controls. 


Credit controls are due to be re- 
laved or removed, too. Congress prob- 
ably will require easier down-payment 
tems on installment purchases if the 
Federal Reserve Board fails to act earlier. 
Dealers are complaining of the difficulty 
of selling new and used cars and major 
appliances, such as refrigerators and 
washers. Much of the blame for slow 
sales is placed on the stiff credit terms 
that Government now requires. 

Mortgage credit is in line for some 
loosening. Builders are finding it harder 
to sell new houses, particularly those 
priced at $12,000 and more. They 
plain that many interested purchasers 
simply cannot raise the sum _ required 
for a down payment—ranging from 20 


Cx- 


to 50 per cent according to the value 
of the house. 
Bank credit will not be put under 


tighter control. Officials have withdrawn 
requests for tighter Federal Reserve 
Board power over money and credit. 

Rent control, however, is to be re- 
tained without much change. Rent con- 
ttols now are flexible and are largely 
determined by local communities. 

Farm price supports are likely to be 


continued without much change. There 
§ agitation among some farm groups 
and the Administration for fixed rather 


than flexible supports for farm com- 
modities, but Congress is unlikely to 
take action this year. If any action: is 
taken, it will be in the direction of firmer 
supports under farm prices. 

Business expansion will continue to 
% encouraged through rapid write-offs 
of costs for tax purposes. Essential busi- 
lésses are allowed to write off, or amor- 
tze, part of their new investment in five 
years instead of the customary 20 
years, 

In general, the course now being 
charted by Congress is toward easier 
rather than tighter controls, The idea 
is taking hold that the country can 
fare better with a larger degree of 
freedom, : F 
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Check List 
On Controls 


4 What's probable in new laws 
to be effective July 1. 





INDUSTRY SEIZURE 


To be barred for any but public utilities. : 


Control to be limited, but retained. 


WAGES 


Control power to be watered down. 





Any control to be mild. 





Allocation power to be kept. 


STRIKE BAN 
Unlikely on any basis. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 
To be kept intact. 
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Prisoners ‘on Strike’—the Meaning 
Convicts Demand More Food, Psychiatry, Aid 





Prisoners are not rioting just 
because they like a fight. They’re 
worried about what happens to 
them after they get out. 

They want to be treated like 
human beings while behind the 
bars. But, more, they want help 
in adjusting to a new life. 

It's a pattern that shows in 
many prisons. Reforms, as a re- 
sult, may be on the way. 


The prison population of this coun- 
try—about 167,000 at the moment—is 
found by officials to be restive and in- 
clined to a rebellious mood. Prison- 
ers, in effect, are going on strike for 
better living conditions. 

Life in many prisons, both State and 
federal, is not always what the inmates 
think it should be. Some prison author- 
ities agree with the prisoners that 
changes are desirable and necessary. 

Conditions under which prisoners eat, 
sleep, work and nurture hopes for a re- 
turn to freedom often are far from favor- 
able. There is crowding. Discipline often 
is harsh. Expenses have gone up more 
than prison budgets, so that the quality 
of food and care may have suffered. At- 
tractions of other jobs at better pay 
make it difficult to staff prisons with 
high-quality personnel. 

The result is a restiveness that has 
erupted in recent weeks into five riots in 
Michigan and New Jersey. Federal and 
State penitentiaries throughout the coun- 
try have been warned, moreover, that 
the mutinies may spread. 

These troubles do not appear to re- 
flect a more incorrigible attitude on the 
part of prisoners generally. They are 
not a reflection, either, of a great rise 
in the number of criminals behind bars. 
Actually, the prison population is 15,000 
under that of 1939. 

The uprisings, as experts on penal 
problems view them, grow mainly from a 
desire of the prisoners to improve their 
lot in prison and their chances for a 
normal life after they get out. As things 
stand, these experts say, prisoners on 
the whole feel that nobody is interested 
in them as human beings. 

The grievances that led to violence 
in prisons in Michigan and New Jersey 
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BEHIND THE OUTBREAK OF RIOTS... 









—Wide World 


. . antiquated prisons with skimpy funds 


provide clues to the things that bother 
prisoners generally. Men who run prisons 
consider the complaints typical of those 
in penitentiaries from coast to coast. 

Brutality on the part of guards is 
high on the list of complaints in many 
prisons. Inmates are insisting that brutal 
guards be fired. They want wardens to 
get rid of personnel who show “propen- 
sities toward brutality.” 

Prisoners are protesting also against 
restraint equipment that they consider 
inhumane. Yet they seem to be willing 
to put up with such customary devices 
as leg irons, handcuffs and wrist chains. 

Prison officials usually deny that bru- 
tality exists in the penitentiaries. But 
they concede that there may be some- 
thing behind the grievances and are will- 
ing to talk things over. There is evidence 
that officials are abandoning, more and 
more, the old theory that the way to stop 
a career of crime is by dealing out physi- 
cal punishment. 

Sex “deviates” are another major 
annoyance for men in prison. Inmates 
are demanding that such persons be 
segregated, along with those inclined to 
commit acts of violence. Sex deviates 
are found in substantial numbers in 
many prisons, however, and segrega- 
tion becomes a costly and difficult prob- 
lem to handle. In prisons with perhaps 
a third more inmates than they were 
built to hold, separation of one large 


group from another often becomes im- 
possible. 

Psychiatric aid, more and more, is 
sought with eagerness by men in penal 
institutions. They are asking, too, for 
more counseling service than most prisons 
are able to provide. Even the toughest, 
most unruly prisoners are found to be 
asking for such assistance. 


That is evidence, as the experts see | 


it, that the modern criminal is aware 
that part of his trouble may be due to 
his maladjustments to society and not 
necessarily to an inherent urge to do 
wrong. James V. Bennett, Director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons, is of the opinion 
that there is a real “hunger of the prison- 
ers for information and guidance.” He 
believes that prisoners often have a sin- 
cere yearning for someone to extend the 
helping hand that will enable them to 
abandon careers of crime. 

Prisoners are eager, Mr. Bennett says, 
to learn new skills that will enable them 
to make their way honestly in the world. 
They want advice on how to find jobs, 
how to avoid being shunned by family, 
former friends, and prospective employ- 
ers. They want to know what kind of 
treatment to expect from police and 
parole officers after their prison terms 
are up. 

Under present budgets, however, many 
prison administrations point out that 
they are unable to attract and hire the 
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trained personnel required to provide 
adequate psychiatric and counseling 
service. 

Parole practices are another common 
cause of criticism among convicts. They 
want assurances that parole boards will 
give them considerate hearings and 
release them promptly when they are 
entitled to release. Then there are com- 
plaints that food, lighting, sanitation 
and medical care are unsatisfactory. 

The answer, again and again, is largely 
that the money and personnel are not 
available to improve things. Prison funds, 
in some instances, have been cut in the 
face of rising costs. Prisoners and their 
keepers are in frequent agreement that 
members of State legislatures seem in- 
| different to the financial needs of prisons. 
They feel that legislatures may prefer 
to economize at the expense of prisoners 
rather than of constituents. 

A few States are making strides toward 
providing better treatment and_ better 
institutions for their prisoners. Yet a wide 
difference of opinion remains as to how 
inmates should be handled. Many per- 
sons still insist that criminals deserve 
nothing better than four walls of stone 
and steel and little more than a bread- 
> and-water diet. Others, like Bennett, in- 
’ sist that there are strong moral, social 
and financial reasons for correcting bad 
| jails and bad conditions. 

Progress is slow and uneven in the 
direction of treating prisoners as _per- 
sons who are sick and in need of help 
rather than as born criminals, Rehabili- 
tation of criminals is difficult to carry 


© 1,118,210 persons were 
victims of pickpockets 
and other petty thieves 


® 52,090 persons were 
robbed by armed men 


® 6,820 persons 
were murdered 


® 5,510 persons were 
manslaughter victims 
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Prison Population 
In the U. S. 


1939 LATEST 
Federal 19,730 17,069 
State 162,600 150,104 
Total 182,330 167,173 


out in antiquated prisons with skimpy 
funds. Some of the prisons still in serv- 
ice are relics of the times when close 
confinement and_ physical punishment 
were considered the only real deterrent 
to crime. 

Crime itself, if the population of 
these and other prisons is a guide, is 
not in a period of growth in this country. 
The number of prisoners in State and 
federal institutions is down about 8 
per cent from betore the war. 

Even so, plenty of crimes. still are 
being committed in the United States. 
Arrests reported to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation rise year by year. In a 
report just published, the FBI estimates 
that 1,882,160 major crimes were com- 
mitted in 1951, an average of 5,157 a 
day. In 1950, there were 1,790,030 seri- 
ous offenses. As the chart on this page 
shows, small-scale thefts are the most 
common crimes. That means purse 
snatchings, shop lifting, pocket picking, 
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and thefts of thousands of auto acces- 
sories and bicycles. 

Young men, as a rule, turn out to be 
the leaders in crimes that require 
strength and daring—burglary, larceny, 
auto theft, rape and the like. 

Older men generally commit crimes 
that require less physical exertion—em- 
bezzlement, fraud, drunkenness, drunken 
driving, gambling, desertion of a family. 

Crimes against property, rather than 
against persons, usually are the work of 
younger people. Although only 30 per 
cent of all people arrested are under 25, 
they are charged with well over half the 
robberies, burglaries, automobile thefts 
and larcenies. 

The highest arrest rates fall in the. 
21-to-26 age group. Persons 23 years 
old have been arrested more frequently 
in the last year than those of any other 
age. 

Men, the record shows, are arrested 
nine times as often as women. But pro- 
portionately more women than men are 
charged with murder, assault, petty 
thefts, forgery and counterfeiting. That 
is the trend, too, in arrests for gambling, 
vagrancy and disorderly conduct. 

Three out of five persons arrested, it 
turns out, have previous criminal records. 
These repeaters probably are the persons 
most likely to wind up in already bulging 
prisons. 

Prisons, lacking money for expansion, 
improvement and better personnel, are 
certain to keep on bulging. What the 
wardens fear is that more riots may be 
on the way. 


The Crime Picture—What Happened in 1951 


® 407,130 homes or 
places of business 
were burglarized 


® 196,960 automobiles 
were stolen 


® 78,640 persons 
were assaulted 


® 16,800 women 
were raped 
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America, far ahead in the 
atom race, is learning something 
new by shooting off the big 
ones. For example: 

A-bomb isn’t the city-buster 
once thought. Nor can one shot 
kill a whole army. Defense 
against the atom is possible. 

U.S. bomb pile is big and 
growing. But emphasis is shift- 
ing to tactical use, to build up 
the atom as superartillery. 


LAS VEGAS 


Lessons to be drawn from the grow- 
ing number of atomic test explosions, 
in the view of responsible officials, are 
these: 

Atomic-weapons stockpile of the 
U. S. now is large and in a period of rapid 
growth. The latest explosion was the 
15th atom blast set off in Nevada in 15 
months, the 26th A-bomb to be exploded 
altogether. Plans are to use many more 
for testing. There is no shortage, no need 
to hoard a limited stockpile. 

Variety of atomic weapons is grow- 
ing rapidly, too. At least 15 types or 
sizes of atomic weapons have been tested. 
Wide range of their effects points to 
development under way of a whole arse- 
nal of superbombs, specialized bombs, 
atomic shells, atomic missiles, even atom- 
ic torpedoes. 

U.S. lead over Russia is indicated at 
the same time. Monthly tests reflect rapid 
progress in U.S. atomic laboratories in 
more and more fields. Ability of U.S. to 
detonate large numbers of test weapons 
gives this country an edge, too. Russia, 
with only two test explosions, still must 
use slow laboratory-evaluation techniques 
instead. 

Battlefield use of the atom, mean- 
while, is shown to be practical. Tactical 
atom weapons can be exploded on enemy 
positions less than four miles from dug-in 
U.S. troops. Tests indicate that targets 
probably can be blasted half that dis- 
tance away from American forces with 
safety. 

Number of tactical weapons is to 
grow rapidly as a result. Plans already 
are being laid to ask a billion or more 
for plant expansion to make tactical atom 
weapons on a large scale. 
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REAL STORY OF ATOM TESTS 


U.S. Leads—Huge Stockpile—the ‘Battle Bomb’ 





—Defense Department photos 
A-BOMB AND ‘TARGETS’ 
Soldiers are safe in foxholes 
a few miles from the blast 











Limitations of the atom are begi:.| 


ning to be understood too. Million 
watching on TV saw the explosions 
something more destructive than othe 
weapons, but not something likely | 







blow up the world. One three-star ger ¥ 


eral summed «ip this feeling by saying 


“This weapon is not the terrible instr: j 


ment that has been depicted.” 


What the bomb can do fo cities ii} 


the U.S., with proper fire-control meas 


ures, is shown more clearly. The lates 
test blast was far more powerful tha } 
wartime explosions, and was one of th} 
two most powerful detonations ever mad: f 
here. It burned and singed the earth iif 
an area 450 to 500 feet across. Yet aff 


little as two miles away, no real damag 
was reported. That’s a relatively smal 
area of blast destruction, compared with 


PSP DOD 


the size of any American city likely t 


be an atomic target. 
Effect on enemy troops also is be. 


coming apparent. The atom bomb car 


hurt but not destroy an enemy army. |) 


Dug-in machine-gun positions near the 
burst often gave adequate protection it 
tests. Concrete pillboxes can_ provide 
more protection. Even foxholes cai 
protect troops fairly close to the ex 
plosion. 

Basic change in land warfare, as ‘ 
result, is not in sight. Tests have neither 
demonstrated a new era of push-buttor 
warfare on land, nor shown a need fo: 
new battlefield tactics to use with the 
atom, Instead, they show the atom as i 
new and more powerful substitute for 
conventional artillery or dive bombing 

Defense against the atom, finally, 
is shown to be a step or two closer. The 
latest test bomb was dropped from a 
very high level, as it would be in war- 
time from a_ high-altitude bomber. It 
took 42 seconds to fall to the proper 
height for exploding. In that time, 2 
modern radar-guided antiaircraft _ mis- 
sile, if fired from the ground soon after 
the bomb was dropped, could easily 
reach and destroy the atomic weapon 
before it could explode. A possible de- 
fense for important cities thus is indi- 
cated. 

These lessons, together, are being 
taken as an inkling that the U. S. atomic 
arms program may be about to shift its 
emphasis soon from a weapon for use 
primarily against cities to a weapon for 
use as superartillery, with its bigges! 
role that of knocking out enemy strong 
points on or near the battle area. 
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What happens to Jet Blades 
ten miles up? 


New conceptions of speed and altitude for modern aircraft, higher 
speeds and higher compressions in today’s and tomorrow’s motor 


car and motor truck engines, impose new demands upon component 





parts and the materials from which they are made. In Eaton’s engi- 
necring laboratories at Detroit advanced techniques and equipment 
have been created for the development and testing of steels and 


alloys. Here the materials which will become jet engine blades, 





sodium-cooled valves, tappets, valve seat inserts, and other vital 








engine parts, are subjected to temperatures, stresses, corrosion, and 


fatigue far in excess of those encountered in actual operation. 


This is an example of Eaton’s continuing endeavor to improve 
our own products so that we in turn can help our customer- 


manufacturers make their products better. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants: CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT * SAGINAW ¢ MARSHALL ¢ BATTLE CREEK 
LAWTON e¢ VASSAR #* MASSILLON © KENOSHA «© LONDON (Ontario) 


EATON PRODUCTS: soDIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES e TAPPETS ° HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS . VALVE SEAT INSERTS 
JET ENGINE PARTS «© ROTOR PUMPS e MOTOR TRUCK AXLES «© PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS e¢ HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS ¢ SNAP RINGS 
SPRINGTITES e@ SPRING WASHERS e COLD DRAWN STEEL e STAMPINGS e LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS e« DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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so much ... and why America’s 


IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America is again work- 
ing against time to build up its Air Power. It is not for us 
to say how much Air Power this country should have 
—that is for your military leaders to recommend and 
Congress to decide. We do, howev er, feel a responsibil- 
ity to help you understand the vast complonity of 
modern aircraft manufacture and operation so that you 
may realize why the job at hand takes so long and costs 
security demands a 
long-range Air Power Program in peace as well as war. 


ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF AMERICA’S NEWEST INTER-CONTINENTAL BOMBER—ALL-JET BOEING XB-52 STRATOFORTRESS 


YOUR AIR FORCE IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB= 


BUILDING A STRATEGIC BOMBING FORCE 


At the end of World War II the Army Air 
Forces had 269 wings in operation. Five 
years later, when war broke out in Korea, 
this number had dwindled down to 48! 
Since Korea the number has risen steadily 
and today the Air Force is again on its way 
to greatly increased strength. ; 

The amount of time, money and effort 
that must go into building up just one part 
of this foree—the Strategic Air Command 
—should give American citizens some idea 
of the huge task your armed forces and the 
aircraft industry are tackling in rebuilding 
American Air Power. 

Building the Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) calls for coordinating many vast 
industrial and military enterprises. Pro- 


duction of existing types of heavy and 
medium bombers, like the Convair B-36 
and the Boeing B-47, has had to be acceler- 
ated—a long hard job in itself. At the same 
time new types, like the Boeing B-52 (only 
now at the flight testing stage, 5 years 
after the design was started) and the 
Convair YB-60 have had to go through the 
long, painstaking process of design, devel- 
opment and initial production. Other types 
have had to be specially adapted to serve as 
flying tankers and reconnaissance aircraft. 
While all this complex construction 
goes on, the Air Force trains pilots and 
maintenance men... armament 
and communications experts, engineers 
and other specially skilled technicians. 


CTOWS 2.20 





Finally, bases must be built and main- 
taine xd, both here and abroad; and the bulk 
of the force must be trained to be read} 
in hours to fly intercontinental missions 0f 
ope rate at overseas bas ses for long pe sriods. 

As you ean see, making and keeping th the 
Strategic 
tremendously complicated and expens 
job. 
To succeed, the Air Force needs a real: 
istic public understanding of the time 
factors involved in Air Power expans sion 

and recognition of the hard fact thal 
Air Power must be consistent] maintained 
in peace if it is to be re lied upon to help 
prevent—or meet—the terrible emerge nj 
of war. 
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BOMBER CREWS—The Air Force is training pilots and crews for SAC on greatly GLOBAL REFUELERS—This Boeing B-47 bomber being 
stepped-up schedules. Crews must master such subjects as communications, gun- refueled in mid-air by a K-97 flying tanker shows how 
nery, navigation and piston and jet engine maintenance. Graduates then face many the “reach” of medium bombers has been lengthened go 
additional months of ‘‘missions.”’ Size of the overall task is indicated by the fact that greatly that they now have almost unlimited range. SAC 
asingle B-36 requires a highly trained plane crew of 16 plus a ground crew of 43. has refueling crews specially trained to perform this task. 


INSTANT MOBILITY—The SAC’s bombers must be able to take off for 
overseas bases within hours after an alert and be completely self- 
sufficient for 30 days of combat operations. Squadrons have ‘‘flyaway” 


THE COST OF MODERN BOMBERS has increased tremendously. The 
experimental B-29, for instance, cost about $60 a pound while the XB-52 
cost some $250 a pound. Engineering manhours have increased 25 
times over. B-36s (shown above at Convair’s Fort Worth plant) are loaded 
with 27 miles of wiring, 2,000 electronic tubes, and over 7,600 feet of 
control cables, plus quantities of other highly complicated equipment. 


kits packed with as many as 143,000 items—anything a bomber 
group would need to keep its planes operating. Scene above, at an 
Arctic base, is typical of realistic training crews undergo constantly. 


ENGINES PACE BOMBER DEVELOPMENT—Long before the B-36, 
B-50 (above), and B-52 bombers went into production the aircraft 
industry was designing and developing engines powerful enough to 
fly them. The B-36 has six Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major engines 
and four J-47 jets, while the new B-52 (shown on the opposite page) 
has eight powerful Pratt & Whitney J-57 Turbo-Wasp jet engines. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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Republicans, with Truman out, 
will have an uphill fight to win 
this year. They are far from a sure 
thing to elect a President. 

If the South stays solid, Demo- 
crats will start with 128 electoral 
votes. They will have the edge, 
too, in Border States. 

Republicans, with no sure votes 
in the beginning, must win the 
hard way. That means carrying 
States they lost in 1948. 


Republicans, as of now, do not have 
the 1952 election sewed up. Demo- 
crats, in spite of their troubles, are 
far from downhearted about their 
prospects. 

When President Truman let it be 
known that he was out of the 1952 race, 
Democratic prospects immediately rose. 
This was because the opportunity then 
returned to put to work an electoral-vote 
combination that has had magic in it in 
the past. 

Basic political fact upon which all 
calculations rest in sizing up party pros- 
pects is this: 

Democrats enter any election with 
128 of the 266 electoral votes needed to 
name a President, provided only that 
they can avoid splitting the ranks of the 
11 Southern States. When Mr. Truman 
withdrew, a revolt by the South tended 
to fade. 

Republicans start with nothing. Even 
in Maine and Vermont, Democrats have 
a fighting chance. Not only do the Re- 
publicans start with nothing, but they are 
denied a chance at the votes of the Solid 
South. 

The chart on this page shows what all 
of this means in practical terms. Repub- 
licans must pick up 266 electoral votes 
out of 377. Democrats start with 128 
Southern votes, plus 26 from the three 
Border States of Oklahoma, Kentucky 
and West Virginia, for a total of 154 
votes. They need only 112 additional 
votes. 

In times past, before the Democrats 
had held the Presidency for 20 years, 
the Republicans overcame this handi- 
cap regularly. They held most of the 
offices outside the South and _ there 
were more Republicans than Democrats 
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WHY REPUBLICANS ARE WORRIED 





Without South, They Need Two Thirds of Rest | 


The Republicans’ Problem 
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Democrats start with 154 electoral votes in 14 Southern 
and Border States, out of 266 needed to win. 




















Republicans start with no backlog of electoral votes. 


» RESULT 2 secenme: eae 


377 


SV] 


Democrats can win with 112 votes out of the 377 outside 
their 14 States. 
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377 


Republicans to win must get 266 votes out of these 
377 available votes in 34 States. 
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across the country. Now the situation 
is reversed. 
Democrats hold a good share of the 


© offices in many Northern States. They 


t | 
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have tied up the allegiance of minority 
groups. They have done things for peo- 
ple. And there are more Democrats than 
Republicans on registration lists. 

These facts are entering into the cal- 
culations of both parties in preparing 
for the campaign. 

for the Democrats, the problem is 
to get a ticket that will hold the electoral 
votes of the South and at least three of 
the Border States, that will hold Illinois 
and a scattering of States in the North 
that are fairly loyal to the Democratic 
Party. 

The Democratic candidate, starting 
with 154 electoral votes, can look with 


» a high degree of expectancy toward 


Arizona, Missouri, New Mexico and 
Rhode Island. In recent years, these have 
had a history of going Democratic. They 
have Democratic legislatures. Three of 
them have solidly Democratic congres- 
sional delegations. The four States have 
95 electoral votes. These could bring 
the Democratic total to 179. They would 
need only 87 more. 

Massachusetts has voted consistently 
with the Democrats in presidential elec- 
tims since 1928. It has a Democratic 
Governor and, by a small margin, more 
Democrats than Republicans in its legis- 
lature. If its 16 electoral votes go to the 
Democratic candidate, he would need 
only 71 more. 

In the Rocky Mountain area, Demo- 
cats have a good fighting chance to 
pick up the 20 votes of Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. This 
would leave the Democrats wanting only 
d| more votes. 

The 27 electoral votes of Illinois can 
be tilted by the big Democratic vote in 
Chicago and Cook County. Here, Gov- 
emor Adlai E. Stevenson, popular and 
personable, will be leading the fight, 
either at the head of the State or the 
tational ticket. If the Democratic candi- 
date adds Illinois to his other electoral 
votes, he will need only 24 more. 

These could come from several sources. 

California and Washington have voted 
with the Democrats in every presiden- 
tial election since 1932. California’s 32 
electoral votes would be enough to give’ 
the winning margin, Washington has 
9 more. Minnesota has given its 11 
electoral votes unvaryingly to the Dem- 
ocrats since 1932. These could be excess 
votes, Or they could be pivotal in the 
1952 election. 

If the Democrats carried all of the 
other States on their “best chance” list, 

ty would not need either Minnesota 
or Washington. If they carried Minne- 
“ta and Washington, they would not 
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* PLUS Room to Grow! 


A plant site at the heart of the greatest industrial center of the United States 
—where transportation facilities, labor supply, and living conditions are 
unexcelled—yet a site that offers room to grow and expand—this is the 
prospect for industries locating in Chicago and Northern IIlinois. 


This industrial ‘‘elbow room”’ is an important plus to look for these days. 
To find it in a location where industrial growth, measured in dollars, has 
exceeded that of any comparable area in the country is to find the ideal 
spot for the development or expansion of your business. 


That is why, before you decide on any industrial location, you are urged 
to investigate Chicago and Northern Illinois, We'll make that easy for you. 





A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you a 
careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your busi- 
ness. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened list of the 
available buildings or sites that would be suitable for your operations, 
based on the information you give us. 


We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad 
Center of the United States + World Airport + Inland Waterways + 
Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 
“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center + 
Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good Labor Relations Record 
* 3,062,000 Kilowatts of Power +* Tremendous Coal Reserves +* Good 
Government + Good Living » Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


: COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
‘PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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Machining split lines in diesel bearings 


.+. or involute splines on aircraft parts 











American Broaching Machines 
provide low-cost solutions to 
production problems 


These operations exemplify the versa- 
tility of broaching for low-cost produc- 
tion. The split line operation, aided by 
a special work-holding fixture, elimi- 
nates One operation. The internal spline 
demands ultra-precision in spacing... 
concentricity... tooth form...and 
helix angle. Both parts are produced 
simply, rapidly at minimum cost on 
American Broaching Machines. One of 
Sundstrand’s eight divisions, American 
Broach and Machine Co. builds stand- 
ard or specially engineered machine 
tools and cutting tools, backed by re- 
liable research, expert engineering, and 
precision production, to efficiently solve 
your complex machining problems. Ad- 
dress inquiries to American Broach and 
Machine Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 





BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll"” Pumps 





FUEL UNIT DIVISION— Pumps used 
by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


Ki] 1 INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
- \= SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
: Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION—Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 





SUNDSTRAND 


LL. 
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MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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need any votes from the five States jn 
the upper Rocky Mountain region. 

The Republican candidate faces a 
more stony outlook. His backlog of elec. 
toral votes to start with is small. 

At the outset, the Republicans can 
be fairly sure of the 40 electoral votes 
from eight States. The States are Kansas, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Vermont. This leaves their man 
needing 226 electoral votes of the 266 
that must be had to win. 

Republican calculations turn next to 
Pennsylvania and Indiana, in each of 
which they now hold a good margin of 
legislative and congressional offices. Here 
are a total of 45 electoral votes. It leaves 
their man needing 181 votes. 

Next on their list come four States 
the Republican candidate carried in 
1948: Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
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—Burck in is Gitano Sun Times 
‘GREAT BOOKS COURSE’ 
. . . No easy road to victory 








land and New Jersey. These have 36 
electoral votes. They could trim to 145 
the number the Republicans still would 
need to win. But none of these four 
States is a pushover for the Republicans. 

Two States that Republicans cap- 
tured in 1948 because the candidacy of 
Henry A. Wallace split the opposition 
vote would be prime targets in 1952. 
These are New York and Michigan. 
They have 65 electoral votes. These 
could cut the Republican gap down to 
80 electoral votes. But there is no divided 
Democratic ticket in sight in these States 
for 1952. The fighting here will be rough. 
Democrats hold the Governorship in 
Michigan. And the big Democratic vote 
in the New York City area can swing 
New York State if the Democrats pick 
the right candidate. 
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Scanning the list of States that went 
Democratic in 1948, Republicans now 
see their best chances as in Idaho, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. These 26 electoral votes 


© would cut the Republicans need down to 


54, But any toying with the farm pro- 
gram could lose Iowa and Wisconsin. 


) And Idaho is sensitive about reclama- 


© tion. 
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One other battleground State is left 
where Republicans might pick up 25 
electoral votes. This is Ohio. Here the 
jousting in presidential years always is 
rigorous. Mr. Truman carried Ohio by 
7,000 votes in 1948. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt lost it by 11,500 votes in 1944. Its 
capture by Republicans in 1952 would 
leave them still needing 29 electoral 
votes. 

These votes would have to come from 
one or more of the States Democrats 
have on their list. California could pro- 
vide them. Minnesota or Washington and 
the Rocky Mountain States could supply 
them. But the winning margin, in any 
event, would have to come from some of 
the territory that the Democrats have 
marked off as their own. 

And, at the same time, Republicans 
would be battling to hold such key areas 
as New York, Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, the loss of any one of 
which would equal the electoral votes of 
half a dozen smaller States. 

These factors underlie much of the 
political maneuvering that is going on. 

With the removal of President Truman 
from the contest, Democrats are trying 
to unify the North-South factions in their 
own party and make certain that they 
hold the Southern electoral votes in 1952. 
That is why there now is talk inside 
the party of a more moderate civil- 
tights plank in the Democratic plat- 
fom. But, at the same time, the party 
is trying to develop a middle ground 
that also will hold the support of minor- 
ity groups in the North. This may be 
done by drafting a candidate such as 
Governor Stevenson. 

To meet this situation, one wing of 
the Republican Party argues that a can- 
didate with a chance of getting votes 
in the Solid South must be picked. 
Others say the party cannot count on 
plitting the South, that it must get 
out and fight harder to get more votes 
in the North. 

Realistic Republicans regard 
April, 1952, position as more difficult 
than that of April, 1948. In 1948, they 
held both houses of Congress. In 1952, 
they hold neither house. They have five 
fewer Senators and 44 fewer House mem- 
bers than they had then. 

All of this adds up to the reasons for 
an attitude of hope by the Democrats. 
It convinces most Republicans that they 
have no easy road to victory. 
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There’s no rush, no long cab or 
bus ride when you go Pullman. 
Railroad stations are so close to 


As soon as you're aboard, step 
into the lounge car and relax. If 
your work needs a few finishing 
touches, you can take care of it 


Have no fears about being late . 


for your appointment. You arrive 
downtown—blocks, not miles, 





Next time you travel — 
take it easy 


most business offices that you can 
usually do a full day’s work and 
still catch your train. 





later, as you travel, in comfort and 
privacy. But be ready at the first 
hint of a yawn to enjoy the won- 
derful comfort of a Pullman bed. 


away from your meeting. Depend- 
able railroad schedules get you 
there regardless of weather. 


Your family takes it easy, too, when you take a Pullman 
trip. They know Pullman is by far the safest way to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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How the world looks to the 
British— 

Asia is the danger area. Indo- 
China, not Korea, is the key 
there. Also Hong Kong. Britain 
will fight anybody to keep it. 

In Europe, Russia has the edge 
in fighting capacity, but isn’t 
likely to start anything. Stalin 
doesn't want an A-bomb war. 

Three more years and we'll be 
as strong as he is. 


LONDON 

Here is an appraisal by high Brit- 
ish officials sizing up the world in the 
spring of 1952: 

The prospect for war. Four to one 
against war with Russia in the next year 
and a half. 

First, the Russians probably doubt 
that they could win at this point. Second, 
they are counting the cost, to their coun- 
try, of the atom-bomb superiority now 
held by the West. Third—and very im- 
portant—they re doing rather well with- 
out a war that would involve their own 
troops. All their teachings tell them they 
will win without a war, that Capitalism 
carries within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. & 





British View: Watch Asia 


RUSSIAN PLATOON LEADER INSTRUCTS 
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BRITISH STAGE AN A-BOMB DRILL 
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Russia’s warmaking potential. 
Soviet capacity to make war is very high. 
Most important is the fact that you've 
got 85 or 90 Russian divisions that fight 
and operate on a standard of living that 
neither the U.S. Army, nor the British 
nor ariybody else in the West is prepared 
to accept. That’s very important. 

British divisions need a minimum of 
850 tons of supplies a day. American 


ee 
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HIS MEN 


“Soviet capacity to make war is very high” 


. . we would be an ideal target’ 


divisions need from 400 to 500 tons of 
supplies—cut out the comic books and so 
on and make it 400 tons. 

The Russians would need only 150 to 
200 tons daily per division, and might 
do with less. So, on that basis, the Rus- 
sian capacity to wage war in Europe to- 
day is very good. 

At the present pace, it will be three 
years before the West will attain a bal- 
ance of forces with Russia. & 


Britain’s position. It is the belief 
in Britain that if a country ever was 
made to be a target for an atomic bomb- 
this is the country. Britain would not be 
the exclusive target for Russian bombs. 
The U.S. would get some. But, if history 
teaches anything, a power that controls 
the Continent of Europe, or seizes the 
Continent, must batter Britain to rubble 
to keep that control. 

So the British would really have it in 
a war—our cities, our ports, all the rest. 
We are so concentrated that we would 
be an ideal target. 

Thus, it is to our own interest to make 
war too expensive for the other fellow; 
make it too much of a risk for him. We 
can only do that by contributing our 
share to the Western defense alliance. 

Times have changed. Back in the 
Nineteenth Century, we could play the 
balance of power. Europe was with us. 
A show of determination in Crimea, plus 
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Look at it this way. Would you store dynamite. in your home? Gasoline and other 
inflammable cleaning fluids can be almost as dangerous. Vapors from them form an 
explosive mixture with air which can be ignited by a cigarette, the pilot light of a 
stove or furnace, or a sparking electric motor. Play safe. Don't keep such fluids 


in the house. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge to those who wish to cooperate in advancing 
this cause. 
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“ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. ¥. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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Bourbon taste ad activity in the chancelleries of Europe — will not see much of an improvement j 


: | in Bond was enough to show that we held the Malaya until we get better-trained po jm We 
Bottled in Bon balance of power. Now the only possible _ lice, better civilian administrators an¢ MM tack 
balance is the U.S. vs. Russia. To show more of them. It’s a civilian problem @ as 


any balance, the American divisions and not a military problem. © whe 
our 10 plus, and any others we can Burma is in an awtul mess. There, too % Hon 
scrape together, are necessary. the problem seems mainly political. Th @ 

2 And we must certainly watch what country has everything any country couk s S 


Lenin said, that the way to Paris is desire—wealth in rice, rubber, oil, an © thin 


through Peiping and Delhi. & not too many people. But there’s , @ first 
socialist type of Government in the mid. 9 nese 

Situation in Asia. First take For- dle, then the Communists and all thei & ther 

| mosa. The Chinese is a good soldier when allies on the one hand and _ their op 2 mo 


he is paid and well fed—a first-class ponents on the other. It’s a mess. They + higl 
fighting man. The U.S. and Britain had again, however, it might be straightened % nin 
| some under their command in the last out if the Chinese Communists don’t jn. % the 
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war and both know that appraisal is true. _ tervene and if the central Burmese Gov. 9 Bri 
As to whether these troops on Formosa ernment doesn’t go into a complete % Chi 
Kentucky Bourbon could be used to cause any great trouble _ tailspin. > else 
| for the Chinese Communists, that has to Korea is a completely different story. |> we 
be put down as rather a pious hope. It has little strategic significance by it. |) ift 
Next, Indo-China. That is a war of are 
great strategic value, and the French tiot 
are fighting it both gallantly and effi- 
ciently. The bulk of the French Regular j 
Army is engaged. They lose every year gre 
the equivalent in officers of one class of situ 
the French military academy, St. Cyr. us 
Eighty per cent of the French profes- the 
sional officers and noncoms are engaged my 
there. agi 
Considering Indo-China as a_ war the 
alone, the situation is not critical right bee 
at the present. The French are doing : 
better than holding their own. Unless gu 
| the Chinese Communists come in, or un- 
| less the Government in Paris decides the lar 
whole show is too expensive and pulls a 
out—both great dangers—the French can 
and will hold the rest of Indo-China. lo 
The French are moving over now to ae 
the decision we in Britain reached some 4 
time ago—that is, they are training local " 
forces and arming them to replace the a 
French forces. 
Malaya is quite a different story. The BRITISH TROOPS B 
problem there is political, not military. “We'll contribute our share” by 
| AMES E.PEPPE It’s not too well understood abroad. ; r' 
| movie Actually, it goes way back. self. Indo-China is of much greater im- th 
F5TABLISHED i780 Before World War II, Malaya’s Chi- portance. But Korea is important. The | be 
nese population was no problem. Chinese _ losses of the enemy are important. te 
would come to Malaya, work awhile in Man-power losses don’t mean as much di 
the tin mines and so on, and then go as equipment losses. Certainly we are 
back to China with their savings. When hurting the Communists in equipment- |. 
war began, they stopped going back to and Russia has to replace all that is lost. | by 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT China, but continued to come to Mal- Man power? It’s hard to say what Chi- d 
BOURBON WHISKEY laya. The Chinese population multiplied. nese man-power losses are. Famine and hi 
When the Japanese came in, they flood in China cause a lot more. Thats th 
a KENTUCKY 32 made peace with the Malayan people certain. 
and drove the Chinese into the jungle. What we are doing in Korea is tending by 
When we took over again after the war, to make the Chinese more cautious, pe |p 
we found great areas taken over by the haps to rely more on Russian advice. th 
Chinese who were armed and deter- Now take a look at Hong Kong. Hong al 
mined to hold on to what they had. Kong has to be _ held—will ~ th 
We did not have enough civilian ad- There’s no difference of view in bntil if 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ministrators trained to move into this on that. Hong Kong is legally ours in p 
100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND situation. We didn’t have enough police, every way. It is British. When we got) y 
© 1952 JAMES E. PEPPER & CO., INC,, either. Training a policeman is a lot _ it was a barren rock and now it is worth 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY more difficult than training a soldier. You many thousand dollars a square foot. #4, 
32 U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT wT 
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We put all that there. If somebody at- 
tacked Hong Kong we would defend it 
aswe would defend British territory any- 


} where. The British lion still can fight and 
' Hong Kong is British territory. id 


Strategy in Southeast Asia. Two 
things need doing immediately. In the 


© first place we should tell both the Chi- 


nese Communists and the French that 
there will be hell to pay if the Chinese 
move on Indo-China. Secondly, it is 
high time we did more military plan- 


| ning together—the British, the U.S. and 
) the French—for defense in that area. The 


British couldn’t commit troops to Indo- 
China because our troops are needed 
elsewhere—Malaya and Hong Kong. But 
we could pledge immediate assistance 
if the Communists came in. The Chinese 
aren't so indifferent to foreign interven- 
tio as you might think. & 


Armament. New weapons mean a 
great deal to the West in the present 
situation. Three major weapons concern 
us most. First the A-bomb, particularly 
the small A-bomb, which is being made 
now and which is particularly effective 
against airfields. We don’t know what 
the Russians are doing in this regard— 
except we do know they are far behind. 

Secondly, there are the rockets and 
guided missiles—a matter of the utmost 
importance to the British Isles, particu- 
larly if the coast across from us is held by 
an enemy as is usually the case in war. 

Third is a category sometimes over- 
looked or underemphasized—submarines 
and the new mines. Progress in these 
two weapons, particularly enemy prog- 
ress, along with our efforts to meet them, 
is another matter of the greatest im- 
portance to our side. 

Our lack of co-operation—U.S. and 
Britain—on these new weapons is a silly 
business. Here we are both frantically 
Wasting our efforts working on the same 
thing and not telling each other what 
progress we are making. We might bet- 
ter be putting our efforts in another 
direction, or at least co-ordinating. 

Actually, together, the West may hold 
atremendous amount of power as a unit, 
but much of our success or failure will 
depend on how closely we work together, 
how well we pool our strength. So far, 
this has been a silly failure. , 

Will the growing stockpiles of A- 
bombs tend to cancel out that weapon? 
The Russians already are trying to get 
the atom bomb outlawed as a weapon, 
and from their standpoint at this time 
that would be a good thing. Eventually, 
if we all have a lot of A-bombs, there 
probably will be an effort to do away 
with war altogether. 

There’s not much sense in a fight if 
both sides know they'll be knocked out. 
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Be there 
with Zippo | 


To catch a man’s attention—even 
when he’s off and away ona holiday— 
give him a Zippo engraved with your 
company trade-mark. He’ll see your 
company name with every zip—many 
times a day for years. For Zippo is the 
lighter that men make sure to carry, 
wherever they go. That’s because 
Zippo always lights with a zip—even 
in wind or rain! Yes, wherever your 
client or prospect is—on business or 
pleasure—you can be there with Zippo. 
Send the coupon and see how little 


(PPO 


“The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 


@ 
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Ideal for sales incentives length 
of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts. 


FREE mechanical service—for life! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 
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Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Dept. US-24 


Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models. 















Why Hire 
An Accident? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, a client in the motor trans- 
port field writes of avoiding employment 
of a dangerous driver through informa- 
tion provided in a Report: “... and within 
a few months this man was involved in an 
accident involving three deaths and injuries 
to thirty other people. He was subsequently | 
charged with negligent homicide.” 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 
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Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Prompt Service Anywhere in U.S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 








President Truman, on his way 
out, is in a reminiscent mood. 
He is recalling the ‘great mo- 
ments” of life in the White House. 

Dramatic memories: He un- 
leashed the A-bomb, fired Mac- 
Arthur, fought John L. Lewis, ran 
the railroads, seized steel. And 
then there is that “ultimatum” 
to Stalin. 

It's an exciting time to look 
back on. 


Here are the “big days” in the life 
of President Truman: 

April 12, 1945. Harry Truman 
never wanted to be President. What’s 
more, he never really expected to be. 
But—bewildered, startled and frankly 
frightened—he took over the job at 7:09 
p.m. Next day, he said to reporters: 

“Did you ever have a load of hay 
fall on you? Pray God to help me carry 
this load.” & 


May 15, 1945. On this date the 
new President got a taste of how it feels 
to hold the biggest job in the most power- 
ful country of the world. Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia moved his Army up to 
Trieste and was all set to claim the 
city. The U.S. and British armies were 
told to see to it that Tito back down. 
Tito backed down. §& 


Aug. 6, 1945. Harry Truman called 
a signal that stunned the world and 
wiped out Hiroshima. The President was 
on the Cruiser Augusta, returning from 
the Potsdam Conference, when word 
came tc him that the atom bomb was 
ready. 

Six months before, Mr. Truman hadn’t 
known the bomb was in the works. Now 
it was up to him to say whether it should 
be used. His decision: go ahead. Later he 
said if he had this moment to live over 
he would do it again. @ 


March 6, 1946. The President likes 
to recall this as the day he told Stalin 
to take the Russian Army out of Iran, 
and made it stick. Others say it wasn’t 
quite that way. 

On Dec. 19, 1945, Secretary of State 
James Byrnes delivered a message from 


Truman‘s Big Moments— 
When He Made History 





Mr. Truman to Stalin objecting to Sovie 7 
troops in Iran. The U. S. followed w 
with a formal note on March 6, 1946. 9 
but it was late in May before the Ru ® ; 
sian troops went home. F 


May 17, 1946. America was facin, 7, 
a major crisis—a paralyzing ailroa t 
strike. Mr. Truman seized the ral ( 
roads and, a week later, threatened t | 


A 





THE PRESIDENT 


. . . Showdowns, seizures, war 


put railroaders in the Army to keep them 
on the job. The strike threat ended after 
a 48-hour walkout. & 


| 
Dec. 1, 1946. This was the start | 


of the month that brought Truman to 4} 


showdown with John L. Lewis. Coal | 


miners had been staying off the job ne 
days. Mr. Truman ordered an antistrike 
injunction suit that ended in a multi L 
million-dollar fine for Mr, Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers Union. 


March 12, 1947. This is the Tru: 
man date for the turning point against 
Russia. Communist guerrillas were wreck 
ing Greece. Russia was threatening Tur § 
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key. On this day Harry Truman put his 
“Truman Doctrine” before Congress. 

Arms, officers, technical equipment 
were rushed to Turkey and Greece with 
the result that the Greek guerrillas fi- 
nally were defeated and Russia calmed 
down about Turkey. This was the fore- 
runner of the Marshall Plan. @ 


June 28, 1948. Mr. Truman is con- 
vinced that an order he gave on this 
date saved Berlin and prevented the 
yutbreak of World War III. 

Russia had blockaded Berlin. Speed 
was needed to prevent Stalin from adding 
this prize to his empire. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay decided to supply the city by air. 
Mr. Truman approved and the Berlin “air 
lift? went into operation. 

Planes from the U. S., Hawaii, Alaska, 
Panama and the Far East were rushed 
to Germany. Soon they were on a 24-hour 
shuttle service, ferrying food and sup- 
plies over Russian-occupied territory and 
into Berlin. As the blockade tightened, 
the air lift grew. Russia, defeated, 
abandoned its seige in September. & 


Nov. 4, 1948. Results of the gen- 
eral election: Truman, 24,105,812; 
Dewey, 21,970,065. & 


June 25, 1950. President Truman 
was visiting in Independence, Mo., 
when the Communists invaded South 
Korea. He flew back to Washington, 
gave a few orders, and within 48 hours 
the U.S. was fighting a war. @ 


April 11, 1951. Gen. Douglas A. 
MacArthur was sitting down to lunch 
in Tokyo when he got the message—he 
had been fired by Harry Truman. The 
President didn’t like the way the Gen- 
eral was running the Korean war. After 
a week of talking it over with other 
military leaders, he sent the dismissal 
notice that touched off one of the bit- 
terest controversies of the Truman Ad- 
ministration, 


March 29, 1952. Mr. Truman made 

a “fighting political speech” to the 
Democrats—then announced his _ sur- 
prise decision to step out after this 
tem, @ 


April 9, 1952. There was talk of a 
steel strike. The President seized the 
entire steel industry. His action opened 
up the whole question of presidential 
powers and brought at least one congres- 
sional demand for impeachment. & 


These are a few of the “great moments” 
that come to mind for Mr. Truman as 
he looks forward to retirement from a 
job he has held for seven years—and 
never wanted in the first place. 
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New Ways found to 


KEEP COSTS 
DOWN 


...With DUREZ phenolics | 















ONE-PIECE 
CASE 

L C. Smith 

and Corona 

Typewriters, 
Inc. 


FLOW- METER 
DOOR 
Penn Industrial 
Instrument Corp. 


COLOR SLIDE 
VIEWER 
The FR Corporation 


@ News from manufacturers who decided on 
Durez phenolic plastics when products were 
being developed, improved, or redesigned .. 
Formerly 19 assembly operations... now 6. 
Inexpensive insert makes “‘new’’ model. 
Tool and jig requirements slashed. 
Finishing eliminated. 


Reports of economies like these point up | 





just one value of having this phenolic in mind | 


when your products are in the making. There 
are many others... 

Durez materials have flow and strength 
properties that permit wide freedom in design. 
They are available in distinct classes offering 
important mechanical, electrical, and chemical 
properties in many combinations, and are 
molded into shapes and sizes limited only by 
press capacities. 

Our technicians can aid you with specialized 
knowledge of these materials and their use. 
Call on them at any time. 


“*Durez Plastic 
you informed oninau 
offic ¢ letterhead, 
Inc., 


Our monthh cs News”? will keep 
stry’suses of Durex. Write, on 
to | Durex Plastics & Chemicals, 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


905 Walck Road, 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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The U.S. Gold Hoard: 








Where, What and Why_ |: 


People can stop worrying 
about the U.S. gold hoard. It's 
double-locked and sealed against 
thieves and swindlers. 

U. S. stockpile, growing again, 
is buried at Fort Knox and held 
in mints. Put it all together, it 
makes a 33 /2-foot cube. 

Here is the real story of where 
it came from, what good it is, 
and how it gets in and out of the 
country. 


Gold once again is flowing into this 
country in large amounts. The outflow 
of gold that went on for 21 months 
stopped abruptly a year ago, and since 
then most of what was lost has been 
recovered. Today, the United States 
holds nearly two thirds of all the 
world’s gold reserves outside of Russia. 

Questions now are being raised about 
what has become of all this gold, who 
has it, what is being done with it, and 
whether any of it is disappearing or be- 
ing stolen. 

The facts about gold are these: 

Storage. All told, this Government 
owns 23.3 billion dollars’ worth of gold 
—1.5 billion more than a year ago. Of 


a 
that, more than half is kept in a two§ 
story vault in the middle of a militan g 
base at Fort Knox, Ky. The remainder j § 
in the mints at Denver, San Francisc; | 
and Philadelphia, and in the U,§ 
Treasury's assay offices at New York ani @ 
Seattle. 

Elaborate safeguards have been s¢ g 
up to protect this gold hoard. At For © 
Knox, for example, the gold vault is ac 4 
cessible only through a 26-ton door. | 9 
takes two combinations to open tha 3 
door, and no one person knows both 7 
Inside, the gold is in compartments 
each one sealed with heavy tape, wax |7 
and a paper bearing the signatures o!| 7 
an official committee. 1%) 

Form. Nearly all the gold stock is ir 
bars a little smaller than ordinary bricks. |) 
Each gold brick weighs about 27 oounds x 
avoirdupois, and is worth approximately ; 
$14,000. If all the Government's gold 7 
were collected in one place, it would 
make a stack 33% feet square and 334 
feet high. 

Use. The gold stock, primarily is held 
as a reserve against money and bank-re- 
serve deposits. But it serves other pur 
poses, too. 

The Treasury uses gold to pay U.S. 
bills abroad, or receives gold in pay- 
ment of foreign countries’ bills here. It 
buys gold whenever offered, from do- 
mestic or foreign sources. It also sells |" 
gold to foreign governments when re: | 
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e@ VALUE: 23.3 billion dollars 
at $35 to the ounce. 

e@ WEIGHT: 22,824 tons. 

© DIMENSIONS: A cube of pure 
gold 33.5 feet on each side. 

e@ FORMS: Mostly in bars, 27.4 
pounds to the bar. 

e@ LOCATION: 12.5 billions at Fort 
Knox; 5.8 billions in Denver; 

4.3 billions in New York; 

Sea pete. 















































Gold That Backs Your Dollar 





© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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quested to do so. That accounts for the 
flow into and out of this country. 

Also, the Treasury sells gold to U.S. 
citizens for authorized uses—filling teeth, 
making rings or other jewelry, etc.—but 
not for hoarding. 

Movement. Gold can be taken out of 
sealed storage only on orders of the 
Treasury's Director of the Mint. City- 
to-city movement is by parcel post, 
guarded by postal inspectors or, if the 
shipment is big, by troops. 

Gold that is sold to a foreign govern- 
ment is taken to a Federal Reserve Bank. 
Oftener than not, the government that 
owns it leaves it there instead of taking 
it home. 

Theft. Gold in bar form is so heavy, 
cumbersome and hard to dispose of that 
officials are not much worried about 
anyone's stealing it. Employes of mints 
and refineries have access to smaller 
pieces, but precautions are taken against 
theft. Workers are required to shower 
and change clothes at the end of the 
day. Bath water is filtered. Work cloth- 
ing is burned when it wears out, and 
gold bits that might have stuck to it are 
recovered. 

Gold coins. U.S. citizens are not per- 
mitted to own gold coins for use as 
money. Even so, some of the gold coins 
issued by this Government years ago are 
still outstanding, mostly abroad. Any of 
these that come into the Treasury are 
melted down. 

Ownership. The great bulk of the 
gold in this country is owned by the 
Government. Ordinary people can own 
unrefined gold, such as nuggets or grains, 
but are forbidden to own refined gold 
except for commercial or professional 
purposes or in the form of jewelry, art 
objects, rare-coin collections, etc. 

Government gold, physically, is in the 
possession of the Treasury, which has 
the job of buying, selling and storing it. 
Against all the gold it receives, the 
Treasury issues gold certificates. These 
certificates are not used as currency, 
but are turned over to Federal Reserve 
Banks, and become the legal backing of 
U.S. money. The law requires a 25 per 


cent gold-certificate reserve against. 


currency—Federal Reserve notes—and 
against the reserve deposits that com- 
mercial banks keep in Reserve Banks. 
Actually, the Government has nearly 
twice as much gold as is needed to fill 
this requirement. 

_ Gold standard. This country has what 
is called a “gold-bullion standard,” which 
means that, by buying and selling at $35 
per troy ounce, the Treasury maintains 
a parity between gold and the dollar. 
That differs from the old gold standard, 
which went out in 1933. Until then, any 
citizen could demand and get gold in 
exchange for paper money. 
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Whre can you cut 


your fastening costs? 


SEE HOW THIS LEADING MANUFACTURER OF HOUSE TRAILERS 
CUT COSTS UP TO 30% ON FOUR DIFFERENT OPERATIONS 






1. FASTENING LAMINATED PLYWOOD BOWS of trailer frames with Bostitch staples holds 
them firmly in place while glue sets. Bostitch H4 self-feeding hammers, used on this job with rubber 
mallets, do the work 3 times faster and 30% lower in cost than hand nailing. It's easy to see why. 
One blow per staple. No slow placing of nails. No misses. Less worker fatigue. You, too, may find 
that Bostitch stapling hammers or machines can cut your costs of fastening wood, light metal, paper, 
leather, rubber or plastics, 





2. ASSEMBLING SCREEN DOORS with 3. APPLYING INSULATION to the trailer 


Bostitch T5 stapling tackers is twice as fast walls is also done better and faster with 
as hand tacking, reports this same trailer Bostitch T5 tackers. Builders enjoy the same 
manufacturer. The reason is clear. One-hand, benefits. 

finger-squeeze operation is quick, easy and 4. ATTACHING GIMP to the trailer frames is 
accurate ... leaves other hand free for hold- also easy with Bostitch T5 tackers. Staples can 
ing the work. be accurately placed within 1/16” of edges. 


GET MORE COST-CUTTING FACTS...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


es a Ay a eal aaa at maaan eat coma, 
BOSTITCH, 670 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 

Please rush me free literature showing which Bostitch stapling machines selected from i 

your more than 800 models can help me do better, faster fastening. The materials | fasten | 

most are: t 

Wood [|] Paper [_] Rubber [| Plastics [] Fabrics [|] Leather [_] Light Metals [_] ] 

® i 

T | T « oo SRS FE HOU ER LACAN ie SEDER EPS: cairo i 

NO FASTER So cette Een PANE Pea RE ERE aT rae Be RS ERA pa, Pe 3 

fastens it better, with wire NINE 57.5, 00 c4as Bude to gsacns eoteuRAio depen ee aan ecveantotead aaa I 

ALL TYPES OF MACHINES | 

FOR APPLYING STAPLES iiss sce ii cae Zone NE 26. escsces i 

ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 300 Bostitch field men in 112 cities in the United States and 11 4 
APPLIED BY MACHINES cities in Canada offer you nearby service. 

cl Re OT LT 
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with GOVERNOR WARREN 


of California 


QUIZZING WARREN 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: What changes would Gover- EARL WARREN had a career like those Horatio rT 

nor Warren make if he were President? Would Alger dreamed about. tt 
he continue aid to Europe? Fighting in Korea? Mr. Warren, now 61, was born in Los Angeles, 
Co-operation with United Nations? At home, what son of a Norwegian railroad worker. He worked as 

would he do about spending? Social-welfare proj- a call boy, did other odd jobs, paid his own way Q 

ects? Civil rights? Anti-Communism? through the University of California and law i 

To answer these and other questions, editors of school, went into the first World War as a pri- ¢ 

U.S. News & World Report interviewed Mr. vate, came back a first lieutenant. I 
Warren. Mr. Warrer’s start in politics was as a county 

This is another in a series of interviews being district attorney. He moved on to State Attorney I 
published from time to time with prominent men General in 1939, into the Governorship in 1943, 

of both major political parties. and no one has been able to oust him since. 
| 
a H ; 








faith that every American problem can be solved for 4 
the benefit of our people—all of them without dis- |7 
tinction—according to American principles and 
procedures, I would like to be so classified. 

Q Do you think the preconvention campaign today 
shows any sign or reveals whether the Republican 
Party in the main is on the liberal or on the conserva- 
tive side of things? 

A I believe that the Republican Party has always 
been on the conservative side, although its approach 
has ranged from progressive conservatism to ultra- 
conservatism. The main question in my mind is wheth- | 
er we are to continue to be a progressive party as 
promised in all our recent national platforms, of a 
whether we are going to become reactionary. 

Q Do you think that you can be progressive and 
still be conservative? 

A I certainly do. I believe that being progressive is 
the essence of conservatism. To make progress in an 
evolutionary manner is the conservative way of get- 
ting things done. 


LESSONS OF 1948— 


; 
Q Do you think the campaign in 1948 was lost be- || | 
| 
’ 


‘RIGHT,’ ‘LEFT’ OR ‘CENTER’— 


Q Would you say, Governor, that yoy are properly 
described as a liberal, a liberal-conservative, or a rad- 
ical? 

A Well, I don’t like that word “liberal” because no 
two people have the same definition of it in these 
days. The word has been distorted. Some people who, 
in recent years, have been called “liberals” are, in my 
opinion, the most reactionary people we have in 
America because they want us to take over some for- 
eign system of government. I believe that by nature I 
am conservative, but I do like to make progress. Per- 
haps I could classify myself in the words of Lincoln, 
who once said: “I’m a slow walker, but I never walk 
backwards.” So I like to feel that I make some prog- 
ress every day, even though I walk slowly. 

Q Sometimes a man in public life is described as 
“to the left of center’ or ‘“‘to the right of center.’”’ What 
term would you apply to yourself? 

A The difficulty in answering that question is in 
locating the “‘center.” If by the term “center” is meant 
dead center or the status quo, I would not so classify 
myself, because that means freezing into American 
life all the inequalities that now exist. 

If by the “right of center” you mean turning the 
clock back on social progress and social justice, in 
other words being reactionary, I would not so classify 
myself. 

If by “left of center” you mean being enamored of 
foreign ideologies, centralization of powers, managed 
economy, etc., I could not qualify. 

On the other hand, if by “center” is meant “middle 
of the road,” where a person can make some progress 
each day by facing the problems of that day, with 
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cause the Republican campaign was not sufficiently , 
vigorous? 

A I believe it was lost because of overconfidence 
and because there was not an adequate campaign made 
in all parts of our country—yes, I believe that. 

Q Do you think it could have been won if more ’ 
Republicans had come to the polls? 

A I don’t have any facts to indicate that in our 
State fewer Republicans went to the polls than nor- 
mally in presidential elections. There may have been 
in other States, but I don’t have the facts. I believe 
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Q Is that likely to be repeated this year? 
A It could be, but I hope not. I am very much 
afraid there are too many people who are of the opin- 


' jon that success for the Republican Party this year is a 


certainty. I am not one of them. We can win but we 
must make our fight. 

Q Do you see a big independent vote holding the 
balance of power? 

A The independent vote is a very important factor 
in any spirited election—in fact holds the balance 
of power. I believe that there are not more than half 
of the people who are registered as Republicans or as 
Democrats who are extreme party adherents. The 
other half of the people in both parties, while they 
believe in the general principles of their party, will 
vote in accordance with what they think is in the best 
interests of the country at the particular time, even 
though it means crossing party lines. Those are the 
people who must be convinced that the Republican 
Party is a party of the people, that it will be interest- 
ed in every segment of our economy, every region of 
our country, and that it will be interested in every 
man, woman and child, regardless of his race or his 
color or his creed, or his economic status in life. 

We have not had a Republican national Administra- 
tion for 20 years, and if we are to win this time, we 
must establish ourselves as a party of the people, a 
party that is not overly interested or underinterested 
in any class or group of people in our country. 


CENTRALIZED POWER— 


Q What would you say is the main difference be- 
tween the Republican Party and the Democratic Party 
on domestic issues? 

A That is a very, very broad question. I would say, 
without being limited to these things, that in the first 
Place the philosophy of the Democratic Administra- 
tion for the past 20 years has been to have very little 
confidence in State or local government and to have 
the belief that all wisdom and all goodness center in 
Washington, and therefore if there is to be any solu- 
tion to the serious problems of the country, it must 
not only come through Washington but be adminis- 
tered from Washington even though it could more 
logically be administered by the States. 

I don’t believe in that philosophy. I believe that 
many of the problems of our day—domestic problems, 
of course—can be solved at home through local and 
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State governments, and that there should be an effort 
to solve them in that manner, to the extent of the juris- 
diction and resources of those echelons of government. 
Believing that to be the fact, I have undertaken to do 
a good many things that some other people would say 
“Let George do it,” meaning the Federal Government. 
Having undertaken their solution, we sometimes get 
into trouble because they are often controversial. I be- 
lieve that the question of centralization of adminis- 
trative power, and of bureaucracy that goes with it, is 
one of the great evils of this Administration. 


SPENDING— 


I believe also that this philosophy tends toward ir- 
responsibility in finances. It has gone to the point 
where the Administration cannot be said to be either 
economy-minded or tax conscious. They believe that 
money will accomplish all things. I don’t believe that, 
either in domestic or foreign affairs. The Administra- 
tion seems to have no realization of the necessity for 
balancing our budget. 

So long as we are indulging in deficit spending and 
piling up the national debt, and the Administration 
isn’t concerned about that fact, we are on the road to 
insolvency. 

Q Would things be different under your party— 

A I believe the Republican Administration would 
be money conscious, and that it would do a good 
housekeeping job. I believe it would reorganize the 
Government from stem to stern in a way the Demo- 
cratic Administration has been unwilling to reorgan- 
ize it, and that through these things, particularly re- 
organization and a good housekeeping job, we could 
save billions of dollars in this country each year. 

Of course, there are many other things, but it seems 
to me that that approach to our problems and that at- 
titude toward our finances are basic in the differences 
between the two parties. 

Q What subjects do you think are going to be is- 
sues? 

A I believe, as I have just said, reorganization of 
our Government; to streamline it, and put it on an 
efficient basis, something that the present Administra- 
tion has been unwilling to do, is very fundamental 
and is a real issue. 

This question of spending is also fundamental, and, 
unless we do cut down on it, we are going to travel 
farther down the road to insolvency. 

The incumbent Administration is worn out, and 
there has been a consequent drop in morale in Gov- 
ernment to a point where it has become a danger. 


(Continued on next page) 





That is evident from the news every day. The in- 
cumbent Administration is incapable at this late date 
of pulling itself up by its bootstraps and eliminating 
the conditions and practices in the Government that 
tend toward this loss of morale. 


CORRUPTION— 


Q When you speak of morale, would you include 
morals under that? 

A Yes, indeed, I do. The corruption, the chiseling, 
the favoritism and all of the other things that go with 
the entrenched situation we have in Washington today. 
That to me is an important issue. I believe that the 
approach so far as centralization of authority is con- 
cerned is also of tremendous importance. We can’t 
keep centralizing power in Washington without di- 
minishing the importance of the States and of their 
local communities, and of the participation of the in- 
dividual citizen in his government. 

We cannot continue to maintain the spirit of our 
institutions unless we have an assumption of respon- 
sibility of duties on the part of our people at home. As 
we transfer responsibility and authority from them to 
Washington, we lose their participation. They lose their 
responsibility. That is a hard thing to get some people 
to take seriously. It isn’t dramatic, but it is one of the 
fundamental things in American life, and I am of the 
opinion that it represents one of the basic differences 
between the Republican and the Democratic parties. 


FOREIGN AID— 


Q Governor, I’d like to turn to international ques- 
tions for a moment—do you favor a continuance of 
our foreign-aid program? 

A Yes, I do, until such time as our friends of the 
free world rehabilitate themselves and until their econ- 
omies can become healthy enough to support them, 
and the military needs that are essential to world co- 
operation and collective security. They must, of course, 
uelp themselves to the extent of their ability. This 
country should not be required to carry an unjust bur- 
den, but I do believe that it is in the interest not only 
of the rest of the world, but in the interest of this 
country itself, to try to restore those small and 
poor and weak countries to a position where they 
can defend themselves, either individually or collec- 
tively, against Communist aggression. If we do not 
do that I am afraid the time will come when we 
will stand alone with no friends in the free world. 
I don’t want my children to live in a world of that 
kind if I can prevent it. 

Q So you don’t think we are spending too much on 
that now? 

A We are spending a tremendous amount of money 
in that regard. Just what the necessities are is a ques- 
tion for Congress to determine, and I believe that Con- 
gress will, through its committees, determine what is 
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essential. I think we ought to be just as prudent and 
just as careful in spending a dollar on our defense or 
on aid to the countries of Europe as we would be in 
our business or in our homes or in the ordinary func- 
tions of Government. 

I don’t believe that we can stand extravagance of 
any kind in such programs, and I am _ hopeful 
that, whatever amount of money we are justified 
in spending now, it will diminish rapidly because 
of improvement in the economic conditions of these 
countries. 


TROOPS TO EUROPE— 


Q What about sending troops to Europe, Governor? 
Are you in favor of that? 

A We must do whatever is necessary to help fill the 
gap that now exists between the ability of these coun- 
tries to prevent Russian aggression and the actual 
needs of the situation. I hope that those needs will 
change—I hope they will change for the better, and 
the sooner we can get entirely out of Europe and ac- 
complish the purpose of collective security, the better 
it will be for this country and the better it will be for 
Europe. 

Q You mean getting our troops home? 

A Yes, the sooner we can strengthen them to the 
point where we can get out and leave them to take 
care of their own problems, the better it will be for us 
and for Europe itself. 

Q Of course, you realize we could never get entirely 
out of Europe as long as we are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

A Everything is relative in this situation; all we 
can do is live with the facts of the day and do 
our very best to accomplish the purpose that we 
believe in—strengthening the free world to protect 
itself. 

Q Would you set a limit on how soon we could get 
those troops out? 

A Oh, no; I’m not a military man. I don’t have 
the information that is available to our Government 
in this regard, and I don’t have the facts from 
which a person in my position could form an accurate 
opinion. 


KOREA— 

Q Do you think that the President was right in fir- 
ing MacArthur? 

A I wouldn’t comment on that. That’s water over 
the dam. The President had the right to do so. Whether 
he acted wisely is for history to determine. As someone 
once said, no matter how thin you make a pancake, 
there are always two sides to it. 

Q Do you think our policy in intervening in Korea 
in the first place was right? 

A If we believe that Communist aggression must be 
stopped, we must do something about it whether it 
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nd : starts in Western Europe or Eastern Asia. We can’t A Well, I think one of the weaknesses of the present 
or 8 complain about getting into the Korean situation. We Administration has been its failure to take Congress 
in § might complain about the way it was done, but I don’t into its confidence and to try to work with it on these 
. 5 believe that we can complain about the ultimate fact international problems. There has only been one nota- 
4 that we are trying to prevent Communist aggression ble exception, as I see it, aid that is in drafting the 
of a there. treaty of peace with Japan. We did have co-operation 
ful & Q Do you think that our troops should have been there, and the results showed. I believe the President 
ed permitted to bomb Manchurian bases and to carry the should co-operate with Congress in every respect and 
me war to the enemy when they first attacked from the should take it into his confidence before he takes ac- 
“Se air? tion in these international matters. 
A There is a world political question there, as well Just what the extent of his legal powers is in regard 
as a military question. There is a question of our re- to the Korean situation is another thing. f 
lationship not only with China and Russia but also 
uP with the other countries of Asia, and even with our Consulting Congress on Troops 
} friends in Europe; namely, with the other United Na- Q There has been considerable controversy as to 
he § tions. It’s an involved situation and I would be hesi- whether consultation with Congress is enough to jus- 
» tant in condemning anyone for not doing what might tify the sending of troops outside of continental United 
al have started a third World War. If I had all of the States, in the midst of hostilities. The question has 
il facts both political and military that were involved, been whether a ratification from Congress was neces- 
nd | and the advice of our military leaders on that subject, sary— 
al I wouldn’t hesitate to express an opinion. A I don’t know that there is any legal requirement 
= § But I really believe that an ex parte opinion under and I don’t believe that Congress has raised that issue 
of q present circumstances wouldn’t mean much coming with the President, has it? 
' from a citizen who is not thoroughly on the inside of Q A number of members of Congress feel that the 
: such discussions. United Nations does not obligate us to send troops 
€ anywhere without the authority of Congress— 
Ke CO-OPERATION WITH CONGRESS— A It would seem to me that the ot Congress 
us Q lf you had been President, do you think you to have raised that would have been at the time when 
would have asked Congress for a resolution to ratify it decided to go along with the program. 
ly the existence of a state of hostilities with Communist Q You mean with the appropriations? 
th China and North Korea at the time that it happened? A Yes. 
‘There has never been a resolution to ratify the exist- 
ve ence of a state of hostilities with China, has there? STRATEGY IN FAR EAST— 





lo A In other words, you mean a declaration of war Q Do you believe that peace can be obtained in the 
ve against Communist China? Pacific by regional pacts like the North Atlantic 
ct Q Or a ratification of the right to use the armed Treaty Organization? 
4 forces in Korea— A I would like to see as few of those pacts as pos- 
et A Well, that, of course, was done through the ma- sible, as distinguished from United Nations action. I 
chinery of the United Nations. I doubt seriously if I would like to see as much as possible done through 
ye would have formalized warfare with Communist the machinery of the United Nations, in order that it 
at China, because of the dangers of a third World War. It might be strengthened in the process of doing such 
m might have been exactly what Russia wanted, and it things. I don’t believe that the Pacific is prepared yet 
te would probably have made the Korean war more diffi- for anything like the North Atlantic Treaty because 
cult to terminate. I’m talking about the situation up to of the feeling that still exists in many parts of Asia as 
the present time. Now, if we fail in our present nego- a result of World War II. 
tiations we’ve got a new phase of the situation and we Q Should we take steps to enable Japan to rearm 
ms must make a new appraisal. We must then determine sufficiently to play a part in such a regional organiza- 
| what we are going to do to end this conflict, because it tion? 
I cannot go on interminably. I don’t believe I can say A If we are to maintain peace in the Pacific it is 
I that we would have gained anything by making a for- necessary for us to be friendly with Japan and to have 
le mal declaration of war against Communist China. her on our side. If we are to do that it will be neces- 
€, We might have accomplished positive harm. sary for us to help Japan to rearm and to have a posi- 
Q Well, there are lots of people who feel that, even tion of importance in the Pacific area. If we do not, 
a though we are members of the United Nations, the Japan will be like a sitting duck for Russia anytime 
President cannot send large-scale forces out of the she wants to take over, unless we go over and fight the 
e country without the consent of Congress. How do battle for her. 
it you feel about that? (Continued on next page) 
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Q Do you think our policy in the United States 
should be directed toward encouraging anti-Commu- 
nist operations inside China? 

A If you mean giving our moral support—yes. I 
would encourage such anti-Communist activities every 
place that I could, but if you are referring to the 
suggestion of our rearming Chiang Kai-shek and 
supporting him in a war to reconquer China—no, 
I do not believe in that; because it would soon be- 
come our war. 

Q Well, if Chiang Kai-shek should decide to invade 
China, do you think we should stop him from doing so? 

A No, that is his business, but who is going to sup- 
port him if we don’t? 

Q Our present policy is to interpose the fleet to pre- 
vent him from invading China—he is prevented now 
by our fleet from invading China, even if he were able 
to. So the question is, do you think that if he is able 
to he should be permitted to do as he pleases? 

A Yes, I think he ought to be on his own. If he can 
conquer Communist China without making it our war, 
I would let him do it, but how could he do it? 

Q Would you give aid to him? 

A To reconquer China? 

Q Just to arm his troops— 

A I think we should help Chiang Kai-shek to rearm 
his troops for the purpose of protecting against Com- 
munist aggression on Formosa, because it is generally 
believed that a Communist conquest of Formosa 
would greatly affect peace in the Pacific. 

Q You wouldn't stand by while Formosa was taken 
by the Communists? 

A I have just said that. But it is an entirely differ- 
ent thing for us to rearm Chiang Kai-shek for the pur- 
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pose of reconquering China, because, if we do, we 
won’t have the help of any of our allies in the world, 
He has no means of arming or supplying an army ex- 
cept through the United States, and it would be but a 
very short time until it was our war against Commu- 
nist China. 

Q If the Communists should engage in large opera- 
tions in Indo-China, do you think the United States 
should participate in resisting that aggression? 

A Yes, through the United Nations, but I don’t 
mean it should be in the same proportion or in the 
same manner as we are participating in Korea. There 
should be an equitable distribution of the burden. 


LABOR— 


Q Turning to specific domestic issues, do you feel 
that the Taft-Hartley Act should be repealed in its en- 
tirety? 

A No, I don’t, because we must have a national la- 
bor relations act, whether it is called the Taft-Hartley 
Act or the Smith:Jones Act. The principle of estab- 
lishing a national labor-mangement relations act rep- 
resents a great forward step, a progressive step. Unfor- 
tunately, when the first one was adopted—the Wagner 
Act—we were in great turmoil in the country, and we 
didn’t get an Act that was mutual in its application 
toward labor, management and the public. The Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed under similar conditions. It 
was molded under the stress of emotion and acrimony. 
It is natural that it, too, does not apply with strict im- 
partiality in all respects so far as labor and manage- 
ment and the public are concerned. 

The obligation on us now and the desirable thing to 
do is to sit down around the council table—labor, man- 
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agement and Government—and amend it so it will be 
impartial in all respects and be in keeping with con- 
ditions of this day. I don’t suppose we will ever be able 
to say that any national labor-relations act is in all 
respects adequate, because it must of necessity be 
written in the spirit of compromise, and as conditions 
change the Act will have to change with them. 

Q Do you happen to remember the bill passed by 
the Senate modifying the Taft-Hartley Act but which 
never passed in the House? Were you generally in sup- 
port of that legislation? 

AI do not have my mind charged with those 
amendments at the moment, but as I recall the situa- 
tion some of them would have been helpful. Some of 
the things in the Taft-Hartley Act that should be 
changed are more or less symbols rather than actual 
detriments to either side. If those things could be 
cleared up and a mutuality of application could also 
be achieved, I am satisfied that we could have a good 
national labor-relations act. 

Q Are you in favor of compulsory arbitration? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you favor the establishment of boards, such as 
the Wage Stabilization Board, that would have the 
power to enforce their findings? 

A I don’t believe that we need a Wage Stabilization 
Board unless we are in some artificial situation that 
has been created by Government, such as we’re in now, 
under the defense program, and I hope that we will 
work our way out of this situation as soon as possible. 
I believe normally that we should have free and open 
collective bargaining with as few restraints and con- 
trols by legislation on either labor or management as 
possible. 
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Q The Government, then, shouldn’t necessarily fix 
wages? 

A That’s right. Of course, there are times when we 
get into inflationary spirals, or face inflationary spirals 
such as we faced in this defense program, when certain 
controls are essential. But we want to work ourselves 
out of those just as fast as we can, and I hope that 
we are doing it. 

Q They are just emergency measures? 

A Yes. 


COMMUNISTS— 


Q Do you believe that labor unions should be re- 
quired to get rid of Communist officers? 

A We don’t want Communists in our labor unions 
any more than we want them in any other part of our 
economy. But I do believe that that is one of the 
symbols of the Taft-Hartley Act which offends good 
loyal workingmen very gravely. It provides that 
union leaders must take the anti-Communist oath 
but it does not provide that management shall take 
any such oath concerning Communism, Fascism or 
anything else. 

Q You would favor an.amendment that would re- 
quire that of management as well? 

A If it is to be in the law at all, it ought to apply 
mutually to both sides. 

Q What would you suggest as a proper course in or- 
der to prevent Communist domination in labor unions? 
Do you have any specific ideas as to how that might 
be accomplished? 

A No, I do not, except maintaining the confidence 
of the American workman in his Government, and the 
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ability of the American Government to solve Ameri- 
can problems in the American way. Beyond that, I do 
not know of any legal processes that would prevent 
the Communists from slipping into labor unions or in 
any other segment of our economy. 

Q It’s being proposed, Governor, by the congres- 
sional Committee which is studying it under Senator 
Humphrey, that the right to bargain collectively shall 
be withheld from a union which is Communist dom- 
inated. The Government would permit an employer 
not to extend recognition to a union that was declared 
to be Communist dominated. But the big controversy 
here is how are they going to find that out. 

A That is exactly it. How are you going to establish 
that—by judicial processes or by mere accusation? 

Q The National Labor Relations Board Chair- 
man testified the other day that the Board didn’t 
want that function imposed upon them and said 
that it would be very difficult to enforce and ferret 
out these people. 

A Well, it is difficult to determine who is a Com- 
munist and who isn’t a Communist. I know that be- 
cause I’ve had a great deal of experience with it, long 
before the people of the country became concerned 
about Communism. I was district attorney in Oak- 
land, Calif., at the time. It was when even the FBI 
wasn’t permitted to investigate the Communists. I 
investigated them in my county at that time. I had 
a bureau to which the FBI and the military and naval 
intelligence had access at all times, and they used it 
very extensively. We found out the difficulties of prov- 
ing who are Communists in those days, and those diffi- 
culties are great. I believe that in any procedure such 
as you have mentioned we must use the processes of 
justice for determining such things rather than to have 
the issue determined by any administrative board. 


Communists in Government 

Q To what extent do you believe anti-Communism 
will be an issue in the campaign, Governor? 

A That’s very difficult to state. I am of the opinion, 
however, that no Administration should have any trou- 
ble with Communists in the Government. There is only 
one way to get Communists out of the Government, and 
that’s to never let them get in. If we never temporize 
with them, never seek their favor, never coddle them, 
but on the contrary are always opposed to them, they 
will never be a problem in Government. I am sure the 
Republican Party would have no trouble with Commu- 
nists getting into the Government. I don’t believe our 
party would have much difficulty in getting out of the 
Government any who might still be there on the first 
of January. And, of course, no Communist sympathiz- 
er should have a place in Government in these days. 

Q Where do you stand on the McCarthy question? 

A If you refer to unsupported accusations made in 
blanket form, either against a group of persons or an 
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individual, or against our Government, without an op- 
portunity for those involved to have a fair hearing on 
charges that are made against them, I believe it is not 
in keeping with the American spirit of fair play. I’ve 
been a lawyer, an officer of the courts, for many, many 
years and have spent many years of my life in court. 
I have become devoted to judicial processes and to due 
process of law. I am quite sensitive on that score. 

It is my belief that a man’s reputation is just as val- 
uable to him and perhaps more valuable to him than 
his property, and that he ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to defend it with equal vigor under rules that 
are fair. To the extent that anyone indiscriminately 
charges individuals or groups of individuals with dis- 
honesty or subversion, or whatever it might be that 
would destroy reputation, that is in my opinion not in 
the American tradition and should not be encouraged. 

Q Do you believe the Government has taken proper 
steps to eliminate Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers from Government departments? 

A The Administration has blown hot and cold on 
Communism at different times and in different parts 
of the world. At times it was not careful about some of 
the people who got into Government. But just who 
those persons are, I do not know. I cannot say to you 
whether there are Communists in Government at the 
present time. The problem of ferreting out subversives 
is that of the FBI, acting directly under the President. 
I would have confidence in its findings. I do believe 
that a Republican Administration if it were in power 
would very soon find out if there are Communists in 
the Government, and I know it would have no truck 
with them. I also believe it could be done in the Amer- 
ican tradition without violating personal rights. 

Q Have you been in sympathy with the effort made 
by those legislative committees in California to ex- 
pose Communist activity—have those committees 
proved helpful? 

A I am in favor of the principle but not of the tac- 
tics that have been used at times, and our own Legisla- 
ture has shown its disapproval of some of the actions 
of its own committees. I think I can say the same thing 
about some of the sessions of the Un-American Affairs 
Committees of Congress in past years. While the prin- 
ciple of trying to rid the Government of Communists 
is highly commendable, I’m sure that all Americans 
must at some time or other have blushed at the prac- 
tices that were indulged in. 


CIVIL RIGHTS— 


Q How do you stand on the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission—are you in favor of it? 

A Yes, and I take that from our party platform of 
1944—you will remember that was the platform that 
was put through by Senator Taft, as chairman of the 
platform committee, without a dissenting vote of any 
kind in the Convention. And this is what it said: 
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“We pledge an immediate congressional inquiry to 
ascertain the extent to which mistreatment, segrega- 
tion and discrimination against Negroes who are in 
our armed forces are impairing morale and efficiency 
and the adoption of corrective legislation. We pledge 
the establishment by federal legislation of a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practice Commission.” 

And then in the 1948 Convention, they reiterated it 
in the platform. In that year Senator Lodge, who is 
the campaign manager for General Eisenhower, was 
the chairman of the platform committee. That plat- 
form also went through without dissent of any kind. 
This is what it said: " 

“One of the basic principles of this republic is the 
equality of all individuals in their right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. This principle is enunci- 
ated in the Declaration of Independence and embodied 
in the Constitution of the United States; it was vindi- 
cated on the field of battle and became the cornerstone 
of this republic. This right of equal opportunity to 
work and to advance in life should never be limited in 
any individual because of race, religion, color or coun- 
try of origin. We favor the enactment and just enforce- 
ment of such federal legislation as may be necessary to 
maintain this right at all times in every part of this 
republic.” 

Gentlemen, that’s a solemn mandate to anybody 
who claims to be a Republican officeholder. I have 
followed it. 

Q Governor, there. have been two interpretations 
of the FEPC; one, the voluntary FEPC, which would 
be set up by federal legislation and which would re- 
quire companies to appear before it and explain their 
practices but without a penalty, and the other, which 
is called the compulsory FEPC, where there would be 
penalties if they discriminated in hiring people or 
firing people. 

A The platform makes no distinction, and I think 
the fair import of both of these planks in our platforms 
of 1944 and 1948 is to the effect that the intention is 
to rid the country of the evil that presents itself, and 
that our party proposes to do it by effective means, 
whatever means might be necessary. 

Q Do you think the Republicans can carry any 
Southern States with that platform? 


A I doubt if they can carry many of them without 
it. 


WELFARE— 


Q Let's take another issue. Governor, do you believe 
in federal aid to education? 

A Yes, I do. I believe that every child in America 
should have the right to a sound, basic education. 
Some of the States are not in a position to afford that 
kind of education. Some of them devote a very large 
part of their income to education, and the revenues 
are still not great enough to provide a sound, basic 
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education for the children. No child should be penal- 
ized just because his father must work for a living in 
a particular locality. In my own State, we have tried 
to equalize education by having an equalization fund 
for the benefit of poorer districts. I think the same 
principle can be applied by the Federal Government 
—provided the Federal Government puts no controls 
of any kind on education, which is a State function 
and a State problem. 

Q Do you favor compulsory health insurance? 

A I don’t like the term “compulsory health insur- 
ance,” any more than I would like the term “com- 
pulsory public schools” or “compulsory workman’s 
compensation insurance.” I do favor a system of 
health insurance in my State to be the responsibility 
of our people and not of the Federal Government. 
I started thinking about it 20 years ago. 

In the last Republican Administration, Mr. Hoover 
recognized the problem of the high cost of medical 
care for people of modest incomes and he set up a 
commission to study the subject headed by the late 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, formerly Secretary of the 
Interior under a Republican Administration, a past 
president of the American Medical Association, and 
at that time president of Stanford University. He and 
other outstanding Americans on the committee re- 
ported in 1932 that if in the next few years the medi- 
cal fraternity did not find some solution to the prob- 
lem of the high cost of medical care for people of 
modest incomes, it would be essential to have a sys- 
tem of health insurance which would be paid for by 
contributions from the employer, the employe and the 
government. 

Thereafter, in 1944, our Republican platform rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government assist the 
States in the development of such programs. 

Now, it seems to me that that is a sufficient man- 
date to the States that have Republican administra- 
tions to try to do something with their health prob- 
lem. 

I believe in the States’ trying to solve their problems 
rather than to look to the Federal Government for a 
solution. Because of that belief I had introduced in 
our Legislature a bill which states my policy and con- 
victions in regard to this matter. I submit that it is in 
no sense socialized medicine or compulsory health in- 
surance or any other odious term used to terrify 
people. 


WATER PROJECTS— 

Q What is your position on Government extension 
of TVA’s? 

A I think that wherever it is possible we should 
leave the development of water resources to the States 
themselves. I believe that when we get into these 
valley problems, we ought to try to work through the 
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States wherever it is possible to do so. I don’t say that 
it was possible to do so in the Tennessee Valley, be- 
cause it was a run-down area and I don’t know that 
the States had either the resources or the initiative to 
go ahead and do that job. But there are many growing 
parts of our country, such as the great Western part of 
our country in the Missouri River Basin, in the Colum- 
bia River Valley, in the Colorado River watershed 
and so on, where the States could by co-operation ad- 
minister any program for water development and 
conservation that could be devised. I believe that such 
administration, where possible, is desirable. 

I don’t believe in centralization of administrative 
power in Washington. I believe that centralization is 
one of the evils of the present Administration. Wher- 
ever they have a federal-State-local program, they 
always want to centralize the administrative power in 
Washington. I want to do just the opposite. Wherever 
it is possible, I want to diffuse that administrative 
authority and put it in the States or even in local gov- 
ernments to the extent of their jurisdictions, I have 
followed that practice in my own State, where we have 
had co-operative State-local programs. 

I believe that if we could turn the tide against cen- 
tralization at this election, it would be of tremendous 
importance to the future of our country. 

Q What is your attitude, Governor, on public power 
programs generally? 

A I believe that power should be developed pri- 
vately wherever private industry has the resources, the 
ability and desire to do so. There is a field, however, 
wherein power is developed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States or local districts as an incident to the 
water conservation, which is entirely a proper one. 
When power is developed under those circumstances, 
through tax monies, as it is under reclamation law, 
the federal law should be followed, giving preference 
to any public agencies that desire to purchase it, 
whether they be irrigation districts, water-conserva- 
tion districts, or cities. 

Because the people pay for the development of such 
power, they are entitled under the law and by right to 
first call on it. The law in my own State for the past 20 
years has followed the Federal Reclamation law of 
1903 in providing that public agencies are entitled to 
preference in the purchase of such power where it is 
developed by the State. 


TAXES— 


Q Now, looking at the question of taxes, would you 
favor a national sales tax? 

A No, I would not. Certainly not with the tax struc- 
ture as it is at the present time, because it would saddle 
an unfair burden on the workingman. In a majority of 
the States there are now sales taxes that amount al- 
most to a gross income tax on our working people, be- 
cause nearly everything they buy with their wages is 


subject to it. In my own State we have a 3 per cent 
sales tax. It varies in other States of the Union. To add 
a federal sales tax, without changing the tax structure 
so as to give the States the opportunity to get their 
revenue in another way without competition with the 
Federal Government, would, in my opinion, not dis- 
tribute the burden equally. 

Q Do you believe that taxes have reached anywhere 
near the saturation point? 

A I am of the opinion that they have practically 
reached that point. I don’t see how we can go much 
higher and, at the same time, have any incentive for 
risk capital or to expand present enterprises. It is one 
of the great problems before the American people to- 
day. Any real increase in taxes would substantially in- 
jure our country. 


FARM PRICES— 


Q How do you feel about the farm price-support 
policy of the Administration? Have you favored that 
or opposed it? 

A I am in favor of agricultural price supports. I 
don’t believe we can ever again permit agriculture 
to go through the boom-and-bust cycles that have 
occurred in prior years. And, again, both of the 
Republican platforms of the last two presidential 
elections have advocated such supports in very firm 
language. We are bound both in honor and in logic 
to support them. 


IN CASE OF DEPRESSION— 


Q If there were a depression, would you have the 
Federal Government intervene? 

A It depends upon what you mean by “intervene.” 
If we had a depression in this country I would do 
something like the following: 

I would, of course, try to reduce taxes as low as 
would be consistent with getting done the things that 
should be done for the benefit of the country. I would 
try to give every incentive that I could to private en- 
terprise and to risk capital. 

I would try to stimulate the industrial plant of our 
country by having the Government construct some of 
the big, multiple-purpose projects that are essential to 
the welfare of our country, like the St. Lawrence 
Waterway and the big multiple-purpose dams for rec- 
lamation, irrigation and power out West. 

I would do whatever flood-control work was neces- 
sary in the Ohio, Missouri and Mississippi basins, and 
in any other regions where devastating floods are a 
problem. I would have the RFC relax its spending 
policies so as to lend money to communities and States 
for public works that were necessary as well as to pri- 
vate industry in order to stabilize the economy. 

I would have the Federal Government stimulate 
home building in a manner that would get the build- 
ing industry itself going. I’m not talking of public 
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housing now, I’m talking about stimulating the pri- 
yate building industry, through guaranteed loans, 
etc. I would liberalize unemployment compensations 
by including in the system all who are not now 
included. This has also been promised in our last 
two platforms. 

Q Would you be able to do all that and balance the 
budget? 

A I think so. The things like the multiple-purpose 
dams and the St. Lawrence Waterway are self-liqui- 
dating. It takes some time for them to be liquidated, 
but they do liquidate themselves—that’s one of the 
conditions under which they are constructed. The 
flood-control work is wealth-producing as well as life- 
saving. 

Q Would you finance them with special bond is- 
sues? 

AI didn’t have that particularly in mind, but I 
suppose there is no reason why, if we wanted to do it, 
they couldn’t be financed with a revenue-bond issue. 
In our State we are not looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do all of these things. We’ve initiated a 
project that will cost over a billion dollars. We call it 
the Feather River Project. It will conserve water and 
take it from the northern part of our State down to 
the Mexican border at San Diego, a distance of 650 
miles. We propose to do that through the issuance of 
revenue bonds and not ask the Federal Government 
to finance it. I believe that the State has the wealth 
and the capacity to do that job, and if we can we 
ought to do it without going to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have an idea that if the RFC was to help 
States in that regard by purchasing its bonds per- 
haps States not as large or as wealthy as ours might 
be able to construct some of their self-liquidating 
projects such as water conservation or slum clear- 
ance in that manner. 

Q Would you hold interest rates down? 

A I tell you one thing I would not want to do. I 
would not want to tinker with the currency, and I 
would not want to manage the economy. I would be in 
favor of the Federal Reserve Bank using its normal 
powers to ease credit and currency. But I don’t want to 
tinker with the currency and I don’t want to have a 
managed economy. All of these things that I have pro- 
posed—and there are others—I suggest for the pur- 
pose of building up the national wealth and stimulat- 
ing the economy so that private enterprise will carry 
us out of the doldrums. 


THE STEEL DISPUTE— 


Q Governor, if you don’t mind a hypothetical ques- 
tion—supposing you were President a couple of weeks 
a0—you were faced on the one side with a govern- 
mental-board recommendation for a substantial in- 
crease in wages, and a demand on the other side from 
an industry that they need a price rise to pay for it. 
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What machinery would you have put in motion to 
handle or adjust that kind of dispute? 

A I don’t have any new machinery in mind. Nor- 
mally I would say the least price fixing and wage fix- 
ing we have and the greater freedom of collective bar- 
gaining and of competitive pricing the better it is for 
the country. But we do have controls because of the 
war. I do not have the facts upon which to form a con- 
sidered opinion on the steel controversy. But I do be- 
lieve that, if the Administration uses its good offices, 
without taking sides, it can do much to ease such situ- 
ations. Where we do have controls such as at the pres- 
ent we must of course act strictly in accordance with’ 
the facts and fair dealing. 


MOTIVE FOR CANDIDACY— 


Q Now we have the question we ask all candidates 
—Why do you want to be President? 

A Well, that is a difficult question for any man to 
answer, but I have been in public service practically 
all of my life. I entered the Army as a young fellow in 
1917, I had a year and a half in the service. I then be- 
came a clerk in the Legislature of our State for up- 
wards of a year. I went from there to the city attor- 
ney’s office in Oakland, where I became a deputy city 
attorney for the best part of a year. Then I went to the 
district attorney’s office as a deputy. I stayed there 
four years and became district attorney of my county. 
I was there for 12 years in that capacity. I became at- 
torney general of my State for four years, and for the 
past nine years I have been Governor of California 
during the period of its greatest growth. I don’t be- 
lieve there is anything I could have done in life that 
would have brought me as much satisfaction as I have 
had in doing these things. I really like to serve the 
public. 

It’s neither tiring nor irritating for me to wrestle 
with the problems of the public, because I like them. 
They stimulate me. I suppose it is because I like peo- 
ple and because I like their problems and have gotten 
these satisfactions out of public service that I desire to 
undertake greater responsibilities. 

Q Are you a native of California? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have we had a President who was born in Cali- 
fornia? 

A No, we never have had. Mr. Hoover had his vot- 
ing residence in California at the time he was elected 
President, but he was born in Iowa. 

Q California is now the second largest State in the 
Union—do you feel you ought to have an occasional 
representative in the White House? 

A I think there would be nothing wrong about it. 

Q Well, Governor, do you have any advice to give 
the Democrats on whom to pick as a nominee? 

A No, we have enough problems in our own party 
without my giving advice to the other one. 
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FOREMAN AXEL ANDERSON wot a more respon-ible job when Watson received its G-E subcontract for gun-mechanism enclosures. 


HOW YOUR DEFENSE DOLLARS HELP 
“SMALL BUSINESS” THROUGH G-E SUBCONTRACTS 


On many defense contracts, the Armed Forces come to large companies like 
General Electric because such companies have the experience and engineering 
manpower to produce complex ordnance and aviation equipment. 

General Electric, by subcontracting defense orders, helps scores of smaller 
companies to take part in the production of such equipment. On the defense 
“team” with G.E. are over 17,000 subcontractors and suppliers. Thus, “small 
business” not only plays a vital role in the country’s defense production job, but 
keeps itself economically healthy. This policy is actively supported by defense 
production officials. 

Recently, the Navy needed an extremely complex gun mechanism. One 
of the subcontractors chosen by G.E. to produce a precisely fabricated enclosure 


for the mechanism was the Watson Manufacturing Company of Jamestown, N. Y. 
Specialists in high-quality sheet-metal fabrication, Watson employs about 490 
people. Some of the ways in which this G-E subcontract affected the company, 
its people and the community they live in, are shown briefly in these pictures and 
captions. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 210-52 


PRES. D. P. BRALEY (left) took over the reins at Watson in depres- 
sion days. As head of a so-called “small business,” he likes G-E 
subcontract work because it keeps his nucleus of experienced 
employees together doing the work for which they are trained. 
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GAS-STATION OWNER HARRY BURGESON 
' (below) sells more gasoline and motor 
oil when Watson is busy. He says, “If 
G-E subcontracting helps to keep those 
fellows working full time. then I’m all 
for it. It’s good for all of Jamestown!” 
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¢ HEF LAYOUT MAN JULIUS JOHNSON hadn’t seen PURCHASING AGENT M. L. ADAMS (right) handled 
: is brothers and sisters for 40 years. Steady the job alone in normal times. Defense work 
F work at Watson, made possible partly because added so much extra procurement responsibil- 
‘of G-E subcontracting, enabled him to visit ities that clerks Genevieve Woodfield and Don- 

S This relatives and friends. ald Johnson got jobs helping him. 


DAIRYMAN S. WREN CLOVER (below). 40 
years at the City Market. knows many 
old-timers among Watson employees. 
He feels the effects of their purchas- 
ing power when they work regularly. 


TRUCKER NATHAN COHEN was a Watson em- MACHINIST F.L. POLLOCK runs his own shop out 
ployee. Delivery of G-E and other subcontract in the country. When Watson requires machin- 
work grew tremendously. Now Mr. Cohenisan ing in connection with its defense subcontract 
independent businessman with two trucks and work. Mr. Pollock gets the business because he 
good prospects of having to expand further. does precision work. 


ARE G-E SUBCONTRACTORS 
“BIG” OR “SMALL” BUSINESS? MR, SMALL BUSINESSMAN: 
aR ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A G-E SUBCONTRACT? TAILOR JOHN VAN (helow), “mayor” of 





Brooklyn Square, whose picture epee Bice 

General Electric welcomes the opportu- is nationally famous. says, “When Wat- 
§2% : nity to work with you on a subcontracting son is busy my business is good. Thus, 

basis. If you have skills, manpower, and General Electric benefits me indirectly.” 
(employ ee rien) capacity now available for defense work, 

write to Materials and Purchasing Serv- 

ice Department, General Electric Com- 

pany, Schenectady 5, New York. We'll 

send you a simple form. It will help us 

guide you to those plants in the G-E 

organization which may be seeking the 

skills and facilities you have available. 
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To every executive 








who is concerned 





with planning his company’s 
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If the management of your company plans to buy new group 
insurance or to extend existing employee benefits, it would 
be well for you to know of the many practical advantages 


of placing your group insurance with New York Life. 


Complete group coverages. New York Life offers a 
complete line of group insurance for both employ- 
ees and dependents. 


Flexible group contracts. New York Life offers mod- 
ern group contracts which are flexible enough to be 
fitted to each employer’s individual needs. 


Trained group field organization. A full-time staff of 
salaried group insurance men have the know-how 
to adapt group contracts to meet your specifications. 


Nation-wide claims service. New York Life claims 
offices are maintained in principal cities throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Low net cost. Contracts are administered at the low- 

* est possible cost. New York Life is a mutual com- 
pany and the initial low premium may be further 
reduced by dividends. 


No matter where your company is located . . . no matter | 
whether it has 25 employees or 25,000... New York Life 
can help you work out group insurance coverages to the 





satisfaction and benefit of both employer and employees. 
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Ask your New York Life agent or your broker about New 
York Life’s Group Insurance. Call him today. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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>> U.S. is winning, Soviet Russia is losing the contest for Western Germany. 
Soviet attempts to throw a monkey wrench into the U.S. machinery are a flop. 

In Bonn, where U.S.-Soviet struggle is nearing a climax, this is how things 
look: Stalin is losing his chance to grab Western Germany--the prize he most ; 
wants in Europe--and knows it. This is why he now orders Communists to threaten 
West Germany with strikes and disorders. Stalin's bait, the offer of a unified 
Germany, is being ignored. Germans see the hook inside the bait. 





U.S., despite many missteps, is now far enough along to be reasonably sure 
of having West Germans on the Allies' side. Separate peace between Allies and 
West Germany is soon to be a fact. Schuman Plan, pooling German and French coal 
and steel, is virtually certain to go into effect. European Army, pooling West 











German troops with those of the Allies, is a real prospect, not just a dream. 
Added together, these items mean a West Germany tied into Western Europe, 
outside the Soviet orbit, a U.S. victory, a major Soviet setback. 


>> What's happened is that Stalin appears to have misjudged the Germans. 

Bait of a unified Germany, an independent German Army was supposed to lure 
West Germans into the arms of Moscow, wreck U.S. plans completely. 

Instead: Nationalists Supporting Chancellor Adenauer's Government refuse to 
take Stalin's unity bait so long as Communist Poland retains a big chunk of Ger- 
man real estate. And Socialists, though Adenauer's political opponents, want 
no part of the kind of German Army Stalin proposes. They fear Stalin far more 
than they oppose Adenauer. Thus, both major parties reject Stalin's bait. 











>> U.S. timetable for West Germany, then, shapes up this way: 

Separate peace between Allies and West Germans will be signed before end of 
May, ratified by parliaments before summer recess. This peace contract, not 
quite as sweeping as a treaty, gives Germans comparative independence, ignores 
Russia. Stalin still has to make formal peace with Germany, as with Japan. 





Schuman Plan is already over the worst hurdles in Europe's parliaments. 
Plan will go into effect by 1953. The Ruhr, this means, will work for the West. 

European Army treaty is to be signed in May, along with the peace contract, 
but ratification by parliaments can't be expected before next winter. German 
troops can then be recruited, trained, equipped as part of West European Army. 

Stalin will continue to oppose these U.S. plans in every way he can, but 
probably can't stop them now except by war. Nobody expects him to go to war. 








>> Biggest obstacle for U.S. in Germany at the moment is not Russia, not even 
Franco-German dispute over the Saar. Biggest obstacle is an argument over who 
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pays the bill for rearming Western Germany and keeping Allied troops there. 
German share of all defense costs is set at 2.5 billion dollars. Question 
is how much of this during next year is to pay for German rearmament, how much 
to pay expenses of U.S., British, French troops in Germany. The less Germany 
pays over to the Allies, the more the U.S., Britain, France will have to put up 
for their own troops. Occupation luxuries are coming to an end. U.S. Congress 
will get a bigger bill to keep U.S. troops in Germany, may have to take over 
part of new load on Britain and France, too. Compromise of some sort is likely. 











>> U.S. is taking another propaganda beating from the Russians. 

Germ-warfare propaganda, a Communist claim that U.S. has dropped germs on 
Korea and China, has now reached just about every corner of the world. 

It's a big Soviet campaign, one of the biggest. Communist press and radio 
have hammered away at it for two months now, day in and day out. It ties in 
with propaganda that Russia wants only peace, that U.S. is the warmonger. 

U.S. denials, less spectacular than charges, get less attention around the 
world. U.S. counteroffensive, turning tables on Moscow, seems not to be working. 














Point is this: There are many people in strategic areas who are critical of 
the U.S., suspicious of U.S. intentions. Effect of Communist charges on these 
people is to add to doubts about the U.S. they already have, even if they don't 
quite believe what Moscow and Peiping say. Yet U.S. needs to keep these people 
on its side if Communist expansion is to be halted. 





>> Facts behind the germ-warfare propaganda are clear enough. 
In February, Radio Peiping admitted epidemics in China. 





In March, Peiping began blaming these epidemics on U.S. germ warfare. 

February facts, testified to by Communists themselves, cited outbreaks of 
contagious diseases in Shantung, Hopei, North Anhwei provinces. Partial survey 
in one locality counted 38,000 patients. Shantung mobilized 3,000 medical work- 
ers for antiepidemic work. Still Communists couldn't control epidemics. 





March propaganda followed logically, from Communist viewpoint. Since they 
couldn't control the epidemics, thing to do was to blame them on the U.S. This 





propaganda idea pleases the Communists so much they've been at it ever since. 
Additional propaganda aim, behind the Iron Curtain, is to offset the U.S. 
findings on the wartime Katyn massacre. Moscow doesn't want Poles ever to know 
that Russians, not Nazis, shot those 10,000 Polish officers in Katyn Forest. 
Fact that the germ-warfare charge against the U.S. is a lie doesn't bother 
Moscow or Peiping. The bigger the lie, the louder you keep on shouting. 
U.S., nevertheless, as things stand is taking a propaganda beating. 








>> More trouble for Britain, for U.S., too, is piling up in South Africa. 
Break with Britain, taking South Africa out of British Commonwealth, is in- 





creasingly probable. New kind of supreme court, run by party in power, is to be 
set up. Old court is being by-passed. It ruled against the Government. 
Racial troubles are sure to increase. Government is cracking down hard on 
colored voters, curtailing their rights. Civil-war can grow out of all this. 
It's the worst crisis in South Africa since the Boer War, and in some ways 
resembles it. Difference is that anti-British whites now have the upper hand. 
U.S., as well as Britain, has to be concerned. Race riots in South Africa 
can mean race riots throughout Africa, where U.S. stake is important. 
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Businessmen are learning that there 
are two men in Washington—a_ small 
manufacturer from New England and a 
liberal politician from the Deep South— 
who are empowered to control their eco- 
nomic destinies. These men can limit 
prices, raise wages. It took the crisis in 
steel, after Government seizure, to show 
the extent of their authority. The two are: 
> Roger L. Putnam, 58, Administrator 
of the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
former mayor of Springfield, Mass., and 
president of a company that makes auto- 
matic packaging and wrapping machines. 
> Ellis Arnall, 45, Director of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, a former reform 
Governor of Georgia who seemed headed 
for big things in politics until, in 1944, 
he aggressively backed Henry Wallace 
for the Democratic vice-presidential 
nomination. 

The two officials, pleasant, friendly 
men who usually get on well with peo- 
ple, took their jobs as chief guardians 
against inflation a few months ago. 
Prospects were for fairly smooth sailing. 
Inflationary pressures were easing, many 
prices slacking off. Some controls could 
be dropped. 

Then came the steel crisis. Nominally, 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
was made operator of the steel industry 
for the Government. But, on the basic 
price-wage question, the cautious, con- 
servative Mr. Sawyer shied away and 
turned decisions over to Mr. Putnam 
and Mr. Arnall and became, himself, a 





—United Preas 
ECONOMIC STABILIZER PUTNAM 
Power, almost unlimited .. . 
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messenger who would transmit 
findings to the White House. 

Putnam and Arnall did not specially 
like the role thrust upon them. With no 
laws, regulations or precedents to guide 
them, they had to grope their way along, 
conscious of labor pressures at the White 
House and much public indignation at 
the seizure of the steel industry. 

But Mr. Putnam took charge. Before 
agreeing to raise steel wages, he said 
the industry could have an unsolicited 
price increase of $3 a ton, added he 
thought that would be enough and asked 
Mr. Arnall to recheck an intricate array 
of figures, involving the whole economics 
of steel, just to make sure. Congress, too, 
decided to do some checking, and, in the 
process, got a closer look at both Mr. 
Arnall and Mr. Putnam. (For text of 
hearings, see page 63) 

Politics and business. In Springfield, 
Mass., where Mr. Putnam spent most of 
his adult life, he is considered an ardent 
politician and a liberal businessman. 
He was one of the first to install a 
five-day work week and a _ profit-shar- 
ing plan for his 900 employes. He has 
said: 

“A long time ago, I established the 
principle that the first charge against 
the earnings of the business was a fair 
and adequate wage scale. The second 
charge was a reasonable return to stock- 
holders and, beyond that, if additional 


their 


profits were available, both wage 
earners and_ stockholders would share 
them.” 


Boston born, Mr. Putnam is a descend- 
ant of the wealthy and socially elite 
Lowell and Putnam families. He was 
an honor graduate at Harvard in 1915, 
took graduate work at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and served in 
the World War I Navy. Then he went 
into the package-machine business. 

In city politics, he worked hard for 
the Democratic Party, was rewarded with 
three terms as Mayor of the city. In 1942, 
Mr. Putnam was the Democratic guber- 
natorial nominee but was defeated by 
the Republican Leverett Saltonstall, now 
a member of the Senate. Mr. Putnam 
has been a dependable Democratic cam- 
paign contributor. 

World War II took Mr. Putnam back 
into the Navy. His talents as a business- 
man rather than as a deep-sea fighting 
sailor were recognized and Mr. Putnam 
was made Deputy Director of the Office 
of Contract Settlement. Later he became 
Director. Then he went back to his busi- 
ness in Springfield. 


People of the Week__ 
PUTNAM AND ARNALL: Steel Crisis Reveals 


‘Czar’ Power Over Pay and Prices . . . Till June 30 














Late last November, President Tru. 
man asked Mr. Putnam to take the ESA 
job, replacing Eric Johnston, who was 
resigning. It meant that Putnam would 
become the Government's chief officer 
in the battle against inflation, with super- 
vision over Mr. Arnall’s price agency and 
the Wage and Salary Stabilization boards, 
Mr. Putnam realized it would be a prick. 
ly spot but accepted, he said, as one 
would accept a call to military duty, 

Mr. Putnam is stocky, approachable, 
energetic. He is interested in many 
things, including particularly amateur 
astronomy. He dislikes formality and, at 
Springfield, his office is an unpartitioned 
corner of a huge room housing other 
company executives, clerks and_stenog- 
raphers. His usual genial good nature 
has been rufed, but not much, by the 
perplexities of his assignment in the steel 
controversy. 

Southerner. Differences between Mr. 
Putnam and Mr. Arnall are largely those 
of geography. Arnall, too, was born to 
wealth, amassed by his family in the 
Georgia textile industry. He attended 
Mercer University and the University ot 
the South and then got a law degree at 
the University of Georgia. Prospects 
were for a lucrative law practice repe- 
senting the family interests alone. But he 
turned to politics instead. 

In 1933, when 26 years old, Mr. Ar- 
nall was elected to the State Legislature. 
Learning that the office of speaker pro 
tempore, an honorary position, was open, 
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A reflection-free faceplate, and 
new advances in electron optics, 
combine to give you TV’s clearest ' 
pictures—on this new RCA 21-inch ot & 
metal-shell television picture tube. a 

































New: metal-shell television tube 


makes pictures more realistic! 


Benefits for the TV audience were 
immediate when RCA, in 1949, in- 
troduced its first metal-shell picture 
tube. Engineered for mass produc- 
tion, this new tube made larger 
television pictures available to more 
people. Subsequent RCA develop- 
ments in the same field have resulted 
in progressively better and better 
home receivers. 

Now RCA scientists and engineers, 
working on principles pioneered at 


the David Sarnoff Research Center 
of RCA, have gone even further. Im- 
proved methods of focusing, based 
on the latest advances in the science 
of electron optics, assure more 
realistic images on your television 
picture tube. 


In addition, the improved Filterglass 
faceplate is used as the “screen” in the 
new picture tube. Optically superior, 
this faceplate diffuses room reflections, 
transmits a uniformly bright image to 


the entire screen, and permits wider- 
angle viewing. 


Enthusiastic reception by the indus- 
try has resulted in the use of this new 
tube by leading manufacturers. Be 
sure, when selecting a television set, to 
see those with the RCA metal-shell pic- 
ture tube. 

* ok ok 
See the latest in radio, television, elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 






~Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





World leader in radio—first in television . 
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This 2-yard Model L-820 Lorain Shovel is equipped 
with a Twin Dise Hydraulic Power Take-Off to soak 
up shocks and strains—save gears, engines, wire 
rope—and operator fatigue. 


Industry produces more and more because 
it gets more out of its power—because with 
the increased use of powered equipment 
new and better methods have been devel- 
oped to put these machines to work. 

Whether it’s in producing more coal or 
other minerals—or moving dirt quicker— 
today’s mammoth shovels perform most 
efficiently when Twin Disc friction clutches 
or hydraulic drives transmit the power. 

Ever since World War I Twin Disc has 
worked with industry in improving the 
driving mechanisms of productive machin- 
ery. That’s why, today, Twin Disc units are 
used in leading makes of all kinds of indus- 
trial machines— metal working, textile, 
chemical, logging, construction, fishing, pe- 
troleum, farming—and mining. 

America’s power is GOING UP... 



























...and TWIN DISC applies 


the productive power! 





" twilalbise 


CLUTCHES AMO/MYODRAULIC DRIVES 
Cae 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY-RACINE, WIS. 


Hydraulic Division, Reckferd, Ilineis 
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he campaigned for the job before he even 
took office and had the post sewed up 
when the Legislature met. But he was 
looking for bigger things. 

Mr. Arnall was appointed assistant 
State attorney general in 1937 and in 
1939 was elected attorney general. The 
job brought him into direct conflict with 
the then Governor Eugene Talmadge. 
He wrote numerous opinions dismissing 
Talmadge projects as illegal. 

The Talmadge grip on the State was 
tight and the Talmadge-Arnall feud was 
bitter. Nevertheless, Arnall defeated 
Talmadge for Governor in 1942, and em- 
barked upon a whirlwind administration. 
Dictatorial powers assumed by Talmadge 
were revoked by law, the poll tax was re- 














- . » Congress is taking another look at emergency laws 






































The result was an opera-bouffe situation 
in which Arnall and Talmadge factions 
fought for physical possession of the 
State House. Talmadge’s son Herman ul- 
timately became Governor. 

After that, Mr. Arnall settled down to 
practicing law and writing books on po- 
litical subjects. Last February, Mr. Tru- 
man asked him to replace Michael V, Dj- 
Salle as Price Stabilizer. Amall knew, of 
course, the difficulties that had beset Mr. 
DiSalle, but, nevertheless, stepped into 
the post with his usual aplomb. 

Expiration date. Critics consider the 
Putnam-Arnall czardom in steel an j- 
lustration of what they or others, simi- 
larly appointed, might be able to do in 
other fields of business. There is, how- 

















—Martin in the Houston Chronicle 


‘FORE AND AFT’ 
Pressures built up on both sides 


pealed, the University of Georgia rescued 
from political domination, Negroes were 
encouraged to vote; with the help of war- 
time prosperity, Georgia’s 35-million- 
dollar debt was paid off. 

Northern liberals hailed Governor 
Arnall as the hope of the South. A career 
in national politics was widely predicted 
for him. However, in 1944, as head of 
the Georgia delegation at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, he backed 
Henry Wallace from start to finish for 
the vice-presidential nomination. Later, 
but too late, he repudiated Wallace. 

Meanwhile, a law of Mr. Arnall’s own 
sponsorship, limiting Georgia Governors 
to a single term, prevented his running 
for re-election. And, in the primary, Mr. 
Arnall’s candidate was beaten by Tal- 
madge. Some three weeks before the 
end of the Arnall term, Talmadge died. 


—Dorman H. Smith, NEA Service, Inc. 


‘SHADOW BOXING’ 


ever, a probable expiration date on much 
of their authority. 

The whole law authorizing economic 
controls comes up for renewal before 
June 30. It is to be re-examined and re- 
written. The Putnam-Arnall agencies 
have been quick to show that they could 
suspend controls as easing price and sup- 
ply situations made such action possible. 
The purpose has been to dissuade Con- 
gress from writing severe restrictions into 
the new law. 

Meanwhile, the steel situation has 
shown what is possible. Congress, many 
think, has been slow to take corrective 
or regulatory action. Such action ob- 
viously is to be taken, and vigorously, 
when the controls law comes up. But, 
until then, Mr. Putnam and Mr. Ar 
nall are firmly, if reluctantly, holding 
the reins. 
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Here’s how we're fighting inflation in 


SOUTHERN CiTY USA. 





This is “Southern City,” U.S.A. 
It's our way of expressing as a 
unit the vast Southeast area of 
100,000 square miles and 
6,300,000 people served by 


the four associated electric pow- - 


er companies of The Southern 
Company system. 


* 


Write the industrial develop- 
ment departments of any of 
the four operating companies 
for further information. 
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COST OF 
RESIDENTIAL 
ELECTRICITY 

on the 
SOUTHERN COMPANY SYSTEM 





















It looks as if almost everything is up except the cost of electricity in the home. 


And it’s way down in Southern City, U.S.A. 


The cost of electricity for residential use has been decreased in the face of 
a tremendous increase in the cost of living. This important advantage makes 
for better living in a region which still has plenty of room for industrial expansion. 
New industry and modern, diversified farming go hand in hand in making 
Southern City, U.S.A., a better place to live and work. The four associated 
power companies of The Southern Company Group are helping build this new 


industrial empire by supplying electric power at reasonable rates. 


The South and The Southern Company Group 
are both growing ... together! 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Ailanta, Georgia 
GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPPL POWER COMPANY, Gulfport, Mississippi 
THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, Birmingham .- Atlanta 
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Has John Lewis lost his touch? 
Has he waited too long to get 
the miners a good raise? There 
are signs the answers are ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Coal is piled high. Business is 
in a slump. Some miners already 
are on a short work week. 

As usual, nobody is quite sure 
what Mr. Lewis is up to. 


John L. Lewis, sitting on the side 
lines to see what the steelworkers 
get, may have missed the boat for 
1952. It isn’t going to be easy for him 
to win big gains for the coal miners 
this time. 

Things have happened in coal since 
the steel union began pushing for a 
raise. Sales turned down. Prices were 
cut. Coal piled up on the ground. Lewis’s 
bargaining position grew weaker. 

This seems to leave the Mine Workers 
leader with two choices: Either he lets 


ye. Fo 














Source: Bureau of Mincs 
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WHAT WILL LEWIS DO NOW? 


Coal Stocks Are Large and Market Is Weak 


the miners continue to work for some 


time under the terms of their present 
contract, or he agrees to only a modest 
increase, A strike in coal would be less 
harmful than it usually is. 

Troubles in coal are _ providing 
troubles for Lewis, too. The industry is 
saying that it cannot afford big pay raises 
or larger contributions to the miners’ 
welfare fund at this time. So, the union 
is faced with the possibility of forcing 
mines to close down if it sets its sights 
too high. 

A glance at the chart on this page 
will show why Mr. Lewis may think 
twice before calling a coal strike in the 
next few weeks. He isn’t in the habit of 
closing the mines when the supply of 
coal is huge. Right now, stocks of coal 
are higher than they have been at the 
start of any coal strike since the end of 
World War II. The country has a 56-day 
supply of bituminous coal piled above 
ground, a total of about 77 million 
tons. Strikes, in the past, usually have 
been called when supplies were much 
lower. 
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Sales of soft coal have been lagging 
since February. The industry is not get- 
ting as much lift from the defense pro- 
gram as some other industries. 

Prices, as a result, are being cut. Op- 
erators complain that much coal is being 
sold below cost, with losses being made 
up on other grades. Prices in some cases 
are below mid-1948. Many customers 
are holding back in their buying because 
they expect prices to go lower in the 
next few months. 

The soft-coal industry, as a whole, is 
estimated to have netted less in profits 
in 1951 than it paid into the United 
Mine Workers Welfare Fund. Contri- 
butions to that fund totaled 128 million 
dollars. 

Competition from nonunion mines is 
adding to the troubles of the part of 
the industry that deals with Lewis. Non- 
union mines do not help to support the 
union’s welfare fund, whereas the 
union mines pay 30 cents royalty on 
every ton of coal. 

Nonunion miners work for $10 or $12 
a day, compared with the basic rate 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
... it looks like a tough year 


of $16.35 a day paid in union mines. 
About 20 per cent of the soft coal mined 
last year—or around 125 million tons— 
came from nonunion mines or mines 
that were under contract to a union other 
than Lewis’s. 

In terms of bargaining power, 
the United Mine Workers are not in too 
strong a position this time. Lewis, as 
usual, has not tipped his hand, although 
he has been free to terminate his contract 
on March 31, by giving 60 days’ notice. 
It has been assumed in the industry 
that he would come up with some new 
demands soon after the steel:dispute was 
settled. 

Word got around in the industry 
earlier in the year that Lewis might be 
willing to settle for wage and welfare 
benefits totaling about 15 cents an hour. 
That was when the coal business was 
better and when a steel settlement of 
about that amount appeared to be shap- 
ing up. 

But Lewis chose to play a waiting 
game. Stockpiles were high and he may 
have been expecting that business 
would improve enough to reduce the 
suplus. By waiting, Lewis could see 
how much the steel industry was will- 
ing to give Philip Murray, who was 
pushing the demands of the Steel- 
workers union. 

But Lewis and the coal operators were 
not prepared for such a sizable increase 


in steel as the 26-cents-an-hour package’ 


recommended by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

The Wage Board’s decision caused 
Lewis to take a second look at the situ- 
ation. He wasn’t in the habit of taking 
less from the steel companies than Mur- 
ray, 

As a result, he made no move to 
serve the coal operators with new de- 
mands while the steel dispute was un- 
settled, The longer he waited in a 
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CITIES THAT ARE 


Cuiltmn aly 


Military cities are built of Quonsets, tents, field hospitals, radar 
detectors, guns, supply units and countless other items of food, 
shelter and warfare. Thanks to the “Flying Boxcar,”’ military 
cities spring up overnight wherever troops dig in—though no 
roads and no bridges exist. Fairchild’s C-119 all-purpose trans- 
port delivers anything needed from the air! 


Speed, stamina, versatility—the ‘Flying Boxcar’ has demon- 
strated them all over tough battle-torn Korea. Backbone of 
the airlift, the Fairchild C-119 is number one all-purpose trans- 
port for military operations of UN forces in Korea, in Europe 
and in the United States. 
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£ ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Engine and Stratos Divisions; Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. |., N. Y. 


They Came! 
They Saw 
And Stayed 


CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


They found for their plants 
EVERYTHING industry demands 





DOW—JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CALIFORNIA-HAWAIIAN SUGAR 
SHELL OIL—UNION OIL 
COLUMBIA STEEL—RHEEM 
FIBREBOARD—HERCULES 
STANDARD OIL—NIAGARA 
CERTAIN-TEED—PULLMAN 
KROEHLER—GAR WOOD... 


And many others large and small 





FOR YOUR INDUSTRY 


See Contra Costa County—on the mainland side 
of San Francisco Bay—for ideal locations ... 











CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT ASS’‘N. 
(An official county agency) 

838 Escobar Street 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 


Write for our illustrated OPPORTUNITY FOLDER 











PITTSBURGH'S 
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WILLIAM LAND, Managing Director 
Phone: Grant 1-6060 
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. . . Coal’s low price means 
rougher road for pay raise 


slumping coal market, the less chance 
he had of winning a sizable increase 
for his men. 

Depressed prices in coal mean that 
operators will fight harder against any 
wage increase. In the past, it often has 
been possible to pass on to the con- 
sumer the higher labor costs, but this 
time it will not be so easy to effect a 
raise in price. Lewis sees all this when 
he takes a look at the enormous stockpile 
of coal. 

The last contract between the miners 
and the operators, signed in January, 
1951, was worked out without a strike. 
Stockpiles were high then, too—around 
73 million tons, or 50 days’ supply. Both 
sides wanted a settlement before price 























pete in the Philadelphia Evening Salone 4 
‘JUST WAITING‘ 
- «and keeping the country guessing 





and wage controls became effective. The 
miners won raises of $1.60 a day at 
that time. 

In 1949, when stockpiles also were 
high—around 69 million tons or 46 days’ 
supply—Lewis called a series of strikes 
to reduce the surplus. He had to wait 
until March, 1950, to get a contract, 
but by that time the stockpile had been 
whittled to 20 days’ supply. During 
that period, he had the miners on a 
three-day work week. 

The industry would not be surprised 
to see Lewis go back to the three-day 
week in the present situation. Miners 
in some areas already are averaging 
only three days of working time a week, 
but others are working five and_ six 
days. 

A three-day week would gradually 














Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 
.-- WITHOUT CHARGE 
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U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the 
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. . « Guessing is in order 
about how Lewis will move 


whittle the stockpile, but it might be a 
slow way to win a wage increase. 

Whatever is to happen, Lewis again 
has the country guessing what his next 
move will be. 





Others Ignore 
Steel ‘Pattern’ 


Wage increases proposed for steel 
by the Wage Stabilization Board are 
not turning out to be a pattern for other 
industries. Settlements worked out by 
employers and unions since the WSB 
issued its recommendations are running 
well below the Board’s figure. 

In steel, the WSB recommended a 
raise of 17.5 cents an hour, in three 
stages, plus fringe benefits. Employers 
now appear to favor increases of 5 to 10 
cents an hour in settlements being 
reached elsewhere. A few agreements 
go higher. In some instances, the pres- 
ent raises are in addition to those won 
earlier. 

An increase in the number of settle- 
ments that range from 1 through 3 cents 
an hour is noted in a survey by the 
Bureau of National Affairs. Settlements 
in this bracket accounted for only 4 per 
cent of the agreements listed earlier 
this year, but represent 17 per cent of 
the latest week’s total. 

At the same time, the bracket of 7 
through 9 cents an hour is less popular 
than it was earlier. Only 12 per cent of 
the agreements came in that range in 
the latest survey, compared with 24 
per cent previously this year. 

Settlements are taking these forms: 

Telephones. Raises of 12 to 14.5 
cents an hour were won by CIO Com- 
munications Workers in various cities 
after strikes against telephone companies. 
This union is headed by Joseph A. Beirne. 

Chemicals. Increases of 5 and 6 cents 
an hour were negotiated by United Mine 
Workers in chemical plants in New York 
and Indiana. 

Breweries. Cleveland breweries raised 
CIO workers 10 cents an hour, and also 
gave them fringe benefits. 

Auto parts. Raises of 2 to 6 cents an 
our were obtained by CIO United Auto 
Workers in four plants. A 1-cent increase 
for 3,000 workers in Portland, Oreg., ma- 
chine shops was the result of a cost-of- 
living escalator clause. Some of the UAW 
raises also were living-cost boosts. 

Flour milling. A wage increase of 

cents an hour, plus fringe benefits, 
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The name to watch in chemicals 
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ORONITE—SILENT PARTNER IN 
BETTER PAINTS, TEXTILES, ADHESIVES 


You never see our name on textiles, paint or adhesive tape, yet 
Oronite chemicals are silent partners in making these and many 
other products better. 

In the textile industry, detergents and wetting agents mass- 
produced by Oronite find scores of uses such as: scouring, full- 
ing, desizing, carbonizing, bleaching, dyeing, stripping. Oronite’s 
Para-Xylene is used in the new Polyester fibers; many alkyd 
resins for protective coatings start with Oronite Ortho-Xylene; 
Oronite Polybutenes go into non-drying adhesives. 

Oronite’s specialty is mass-producing needed chemicals for 
industry—helping make products and processes better, more 
competitive. 

One of the present Oronite.chemicals might prove profit- 
able to you. Perhaps we could place a chemical you need in mass 
production. Why not talk it over with us? 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF STANDARD OilL BLDG.,LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG, DALLAS 1, TEXAS ) 











More and more 
businesses are 


saving more and 


more time... and 
money .. . by doing 
much of their 
printing and all 


their duplicating 
ona 


Davidson 





Hundreds of printers who operate Davidson 
Duals can give you this fast, low cost service, too 


Ask for a demonstration 
DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1052-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
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wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report | 


Circulation Department | 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio | 
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. . . Garment Workers win 
5 per cent wage increases 


was given an independent union in 
Seattle. 

Women’s clothes. AFL Garment 
Workers won a 5 to 8 per cent living- 
cost raise in one plant; a 5 per cent 
raise in five other shops. 

Paper. CIO Paperworkers received 
increases of 3 cents an hour in one shop; 
5 cents in two plants; 7 to 23 cents in 
others. 

Construction. Raises of 10 cents an 
hour were won by several AFL building- 
trades unions, and others got increases 
up to 15 cents. 

Street railways. A raise of 13 cents 
an hour, with 4 cents more due in No- 
vember, went to the AFL Street, Electric 
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COMMUNICATION WORKERS’ BEIRNE 
. strikes brought increases 


Railway & Motor Coach Employes in 
Indianapolis. 

Retail trade. Raises of $2 a week to 
$5 a week were won in three New York 
stores by the Distributive, Processing & 
Office Workers Union, independent. 

Electrical-equipment. Increases of 12 
cents an hour were given to workers in 
two New York and Philadelphia electrical] 
plants. The CIO Electrical Workers held 
contracts in the shops. 

Leather. A 3-cent raise was given by 
a Milwaukee tanning firm in wage talks 
with AFL Leather Workers. 


Machinery. A machinery  equip- 


ment company gave a 6-cent raise to the 
CIO United Auto Workers in Bryan, 
Ohio. 

Metalworking. An increase of 7 cents 
an hour went to United Mine Workers in 
a Niagara Falls bronze plant. 
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WAGE-PRICE POWERS UNDER SCRUTINY 


Senate Banking Committee Questions Putnam, Arnall, Feinsinger 


Where do the powers of Government's in- 
flation-control agencies begin and end? Is 
there proper co-ordination between the Office 
of Price Administration, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and the Economic Stabilization 
Agency? Is there any limit to their powers? 
Who makes the final decisions? 

These and many other questions are now 
being asked by Congress in face-to-face ques- 


Senator Frear (Dem., of Delaware). What were the rec- 
ommendations of Charles Wilson in the settlement of the 
steel strike? 

Roger Putnam (Administrator, Economic Stabilization 
Agency). I think I was closer to him than anybody else.- 
I would ride into town with him every morning. I do 
not think he had any recommendations as to this except in 
the very early stages, when he wanted to go along with the 
idea of no wage increase and no price increase. He finally 
agreed that they must have a cost-of-living adjustment, but he 
hoped that the wage settlement would be limited to that 
objective. 

I do not think he ever really moved from that position. I 
think you feel more strongly than I do about it, Dr. Fein- 
singer. 

Senator Frear. He made, publicly, a statement that the 
rug was pulled out from under him. I assumed that that was 
because his recommendations were not agreed to by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Nathan Feinsinger (Chairman, Wage Stabilization Board). 
His position was, all along, no wage increase, no price in- 
crease; that at most, a cost-of-living increase, period, but at 
no time did Charley Wilson ever accuse this Board of break- 
ing its regulations. At no time. 

The Chairman. He said cost-of-living increase. Did I un- 
derstand you to say that? 

Mr. Putnam. I said that. 

The Chairman, Did I understand Mr. .Feinsinger to say 
that he believed in the cost-of-living increase? 

Mr. Feinsinger. Never said it to me, Senator. When the 
cost of living was up about 9 cents, Charley Wilson was talk- 
ing about 4% to 5. 

Mr. Putnam. That is true. I do not think he quite fol- 
lowed the cost-of-living indexes as they went up. 

Senator Frear. I would like to ask the Governor to com- 
ment on that, but before he does, I would like to ask, Were 
those statements you attributed to Charles Wilson applicable 
to all industries? 

Mr. Feinsinger. We did not have any general discussion. 
You see, Charley Wilson felt that we had a wage freeze, and 
a price freeze. He reluctantly would agree, after thorough dis- 
cussion, that that is not what Congress legislated, that Con- 
gress legislated a wage and price stabilization policy. Con- 
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tioning of the heads of these agencies. An- 
swers that are being given show the many 
aspects of the steel dispute that led to seiz- 
ure of the nation’s steel mills by President 
Truman. 


Following is the testimony on the scope of 


their powers as outlined by the top men of the 
three agencies before Chairman Maybank and 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 


gress did a good job, and I would like to submit some records 
to show that your agency, my Board, has done a good job, 
TOO. 2.5% 

Senator Frear. The question is, What recommendation did 
Charles Wilson make? 

Ellis Arnall (Director, Office of Price Stabilization). When 
this Wage Board recommendation came out, everyone was 
anxious to acquaint the President with the facts, as soon as 
they could find out what they were going to be, so Mr. Wilson 
wanted to go to Key West and talk to the President about 
it, which he did. 

Mr. Putnam. I wanted to go along, but there was some 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. Arnall. So when he came back, he called Mr. Putnam 
and me over there—I do not think Mr. Feinsinger was pres- 
ent—and he said that he was going to settle the steel con- 
troversy and that he had determined the way to do it was 
to give the steel companies a price increase commensurate 
with the wage increase. 

I listened. He said he told the steel companies that was 
what was going to happen. And I listened again, because I 
was naive enough to believe that the man who was supposed 
to be in charge of the price end of the deal would at least 
be consulted. I rather thought that—no criticism. It was just 
my thinking. I was a little hurt about it. But, it was so fast, 
that I was slow in getting on my feet. 

He said: “Now, I want to have a press conference in the 
morning and have Mr. Putnam and Mr. Feinsinger and you 
over here and we are going to announce to the press that 
everything is all right, that we are going to settle the steel 
controversy by granting a wage and price increase.” 

Well, when I got home, the more I thought about it, the 
more upset I got about it, that I was not consulted in it, and 
the steel companies had been told that they were going to 
get a commensurate price increase, with no regard to the 
standards that we employ at all. 

So, I called Charley that night and told him that I just 
could not go to any press conference where he was going to 
announce what was going to be done, not having discussed 
it with me, or even having brought it to my attention until 
it was a fait accompli; that I was not going to sit there and 
be gagged by whatever happened. 

I do not believe in the Senate anybody casts your vote 
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for you. That is your job, and I thought that was my job. 

I called him and said, “I am not coming to the press con- 
ference.” 

I then went out to Mr. Putnam’s home that evening, be- 
cause I was very upset about it. I did not see how I could 
keep a job over there stabilizing prices if there were no 
standards employed, or rules. 

So, I talked with Mr. Putnam about it, and I found that 
Mr. Putnam had independently reached the same view I had, 
that that was not the thing to do. 

Mr. Putnam. He found some of my staff gathered with 
me, discussing the same thing. 

Mr. Arnall. So, Mr. Putnam did not go to the conference 
the next day, nor did Mr. Feinsinger, so the press conference 
was Called off. 

I then went over to see Mr. Wilson, and I said, “Charley, 
I cannot go along with any such proposal as that because, 
in my judgment, it is not right. We have got to maintain the 
standards.” 

And Charley said, “Well, the President has told me to do 
this, and I am going to do it.” 

And he said, “When the President gets back here, I want 
you to talk to him and I want Putnam to talk to him, and 
you will find that is what he wants. He does not want any 
strike or any trouble. He wants peace and tranquility. He says 
he has enough troubles and he does not want this trouble.” 

So, the next day, the President got back and Mr. Putnam 
called for an appointment. I was not going to call him. 

Mr. Putnam. I called before that, in fact. 

Mr. Arnall. And Mr. Putnam invited me to go. We got 
over there early and I told Mr. Putnam, as I recall it, “Roger, 
we ought to have Mr. Wilson here, so that there won’t be any 
misunderstanding and everybody will understand each other.” 

So I think Mr. Putnam suggested that the President call 
Mr. Wilson to come over. So Mr. Wilson came over. 

Mr. Putnam. That arrangement was made before we saw 
the President. We did not have any private words with the 
President before Mr. Wilson was called. 

Mr. Arnall. And we had a conference. 

Now, it developed from that conference that there had 
been a misunderstanding. As a result of that misunderstand- 
ing— 

Senator Robertson (Dem., of Virginia). Was it a friendly 
conference or a mean, nasty conference? 

Mr. Arnall. Oh, it was a pleasant conference, Senator. 

Senator Capehart (Rep., of Indiana). What was the mis- 
understanding? 

Mr. Arnall. Well, that the steel people were not going to 
get a commensurate price increase unless they could show 
they were entitled to it. 

Senator Robertson. Who told Drew Pearson what hap- 
pened? 

Mr. Putnam. Whoever told him didn’t tell the truth. 

Senator Robertson. He said it was a mean, nasty con- 
ference and that you cussed Charles Wilson out. 

Mr. Putnam. Pearson wasn’t there. That is all I can say. 

Mr. Arnall. Now Senator, I don’t verify that report. I do 
verify it was a very congenial, pleasant conference. It de- 
veloped there had been a misunderstanding and when we left 
there it was very obvious to me that Mr. Wilson was going 
resign because he felt that there had been a misunderstanding. 

Senator Capehart. Misunderstanding with whom? 

Mr. Arnall. Well, with everybody. Well, certainly the 
misunderstanding was as to whether or not he was going to 
grant a price increase to the steel people commensurate 
with the wage increase, without regard to whether they 
were entitled to it under the standards. 

Senator Capehart. I thought you said Mr. Wilson visited 
the President at Key West and came back and said the 
President wanted him to séttle the matter on the basis of 
wage increase and price increase. 
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Mr. Arnall. No; he said that he was going to settle it and 
that the President didn’t want any controversy. He was hay- 
ing enough trouble and he didn’t want any commotion 
about the steel mills. 

Of course, I realized he was having trouble and I didn’t 
want to cause any commotion about it if I could avoid it. On 
the other hand, I could not agree and do not now agree to 
giving the steel people a price increase unless they are en- 
titled to it under the law and under our standards. 

In any event, Mr. Wilson then resigned. Mr. Putnam asked 
him not to; I asked him not to; Mr. Feinsinger asked him not 
to, but he resigned. 

Now, I had to get that in about the price business be- 
cause it was part of it. 

Mr. Feinsinger. I think the record should be corrected, 
Senator. You made a reference to a statement by Charlie 
Wilson about having the rug pulled out from under him. 
You used that in relation to wages. Charlie never made 
any such claim on wages. He was never surprised, at any 
time. 

Senator Frear. You say Charles Wilson was never sur- 
prised at the recommendation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, on increased wages? 

Mr. Feinsinger. That is right. 

Senator Frear. Will you permit me one more question? 

Mr. Arnall, do you know what happened at Key West be- 
tween the President and Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Arnall. No, sir. 


* * * 


Senator Capehart. My first question is this: 

I would like to know whether or not there is proper co- 
ordination between you, Mr. Putnam and Mr, Arnall and 
Mr. Feinsinger, and Mr. Wilson, or that office of his, My 
first question is, Did you advise Mr. Feinsinger, or the 
Board—this question is directed to Mr. Putnam and Mr. 
Arnall—that in your opinions the wage increase that they 
were about ready to recommend was too high or that they 
recommended that you would have to permit some sort of 
price increase in steel? 

Mr. Putnam. You are directing that to me primarily, I 
gather? 

Senator Capehart. Yes. 

Mr. Putnam: Let me say this: The first part of your ques- 
tion was whether there was the proper co-ordination and 
co-operation. I think my two associates on either hand may 
have things to say on that subject as the hearings go on, but 
I want to say I think we are a very closely knit team—con- 
sidering that we are all presidential appointees, all con- 
firmed by the Senate—and we work very well together. 

I think that there are certain things inherent in a tripartite 
Wage Stabilization Board, in which I firmly believe, that 
make for some independence of thought, but I think there 
is good co-ordination and complete understanding between 
us. I will ask my colleagues to confirm that, or you may ask 
them as time goes on. 

Now, as to your second question, there was continuing 
consultation between Mr. Feinsinger and me all during the 
time of the deliberation of the Board on the award for steel. 
That is not under me, you understand. In its dispute-set- 
tling function the Board is directly under the President and 
they do not have to come through me, but I think the fact 
that we were in constant touch shows the co-operation that 
we had. 

Senator Capehart. You say they do not have to consult 
with you? 

Mr. Putnam. Not on the dispute-settling functions. They 
are working directly for the President on that. 

Senator Capehart. They do not have to take into consid- 
eration whether in your opinion a price increase would be 
necessary? 
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Mr. Putnam. The dispute settling is completely a separate 
function of the Board. Their general regulations must be 
approved by me but the dispute-settling activity is a com- 
pletely separate function given to the Board by the President. 

Senator Capehart. Did you at any time ever advise the 
Board or the Chairman that in your opinion the wage in- 
crease that they were about ready to recommend was too 
high and that it would necessitate an increase in the price 
of steel and other things? 

Mr. Putnam. We were constantly in communication with 
one another as to the possible effect on prices and as to the 
possible effect on wages. I will say this, because I want to be 
completely frank with this Committee. At the time the de- 
cision Was made—and Mr. Feinsinger will bear me out— 
[felt that it was high. I have studied a lot more facts since 
then and I can bring some to you that have changed my 
mind. I did not have all the facts at that time. 

Senator Capehart. Then at one time you did advise the 
Board that you thought their recommendation was too much? 

Mr. Putnam. I discussed that with them just beforehand 
and I felt the figures they were discussing were high. 

Senator Capehart. You have since changed your mind? 

Mr. Putnam. I have since had more information and I 
can show you that at any time the Committee wants to see it. 

Senator Capehart. Is that your position, Mr. Arnall? 

Mr. Arnall. Well, No. 1, so far as I recall I never was con- 
sulted about what WSB was going to do. I am not the co- 
ordinating man. That is Mr. Putnam. I am kind of a dog’s 
tail—after everything else has happened, it gets over into my 
shop. I do not ever recall having discussed it except informally 
from time to time when there were meetings, and we told 
Mr. Putnam, Mr. Wilson, and Mr, Feinsinger—my people 
did—our policies and what we could and could not do. But 
I never did interfere with Mr. Feinsinger’s job nor with Mr. 
Putnam’s. 

Senator Capehart. Did you at any time say to them that 
in your opinion the recommendations that they were about 
ready to make or had made were, in your opinion, too much? 

Mr. Arnall. I did not know anything about the recom- 
mendations until after they were made. 

Senator Capehart. Then, as the Price Stabilizer, you were 
not consulted by the Board? 

Mr. Arnall. By WSBP 

Senator Capehart. Yes. 

Mr. Arnall. No. 

Senator Capehart. And you were not consulted with regard 
to what effect this increase might have on the economy? 

Mr. Arnall. They had been told what we could and could 
not do under our price policies. Informally I told Dr. Fein- 
singer that. 

Mr. Putnam. May I just add to that that I was the co- 
ordinator there. My economist and your economist, Mr. Arnall, 
had gone over very carefully what the steel figures showed, 
and I am sure Dr. Feinsinger has seen those figures as well. 

The Chairman, Senator Maybank (Dem., of South Caro- 
lina). You told me that you could not co-ordinate because 
you did not have the final say. 

Mr. Putnam. I said I could not order what this Board 
should recommend, and I do not think anybody should. I 
think a tripartite board is the best way to settle labor disputes. 

I could not order them, but, on the ‘other hand, I think 
there was complete co-ordination and an understanding of 
what the effects would be. 

Senator Capehart. Then the fact is that we really have 
two separate and distinct boards with one having absolutely 
no authority over the other; one having the authority to 
recommend any kind and type and amount of wage increase 
that they might care to under formulas that have been previ- 
ously established, subject, of course, to change. We have two 
independent organizations, one dealing with prices and an- 
other dealing with wages? 
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Mr. Putnam. No, they are not independent because they 
both co-ordinate through me. 

The dispute settling recommendations of this Board must 
be within its own rules and the rules have had to be ap- 
proved by my office. 

There is an interchange of information, sometimes direct, 
but also through me constantly, and I will say we have had a 
habit of dining together relatively often to make sure that 
we do co-ordinate our activities. 

Senator Fulbright (Dem., of Arkansas). Mr. Putnam, is 
there anything to this limitation or not? If you are going to 
follow a procedure, I think it should be followed. I think 
the Senator’s questions are appropriate, of course. 

You seem to have the feeling that the dispute settling is 
a function apart and unrelated to stabilization of wages 
and prices. 

Mr. Putnam. Oh no, sir. I did not mean to say that if I did. 

Senator Fulbright. I believe you said you had no jurisdic- 
tion over dispute settling. Is that correct? 

Mr. Putnam. I have no jurisdiction over it, but, on the, 
other hand, the executive order under which they operate 
as a disputes board says that the recommendations they 
make must be consistent with stabilization policy. They 
formulate the stabilization policies and I must approve them 
as far as wages are concerned. 

Senator Fulbright. I understand you did not agree with 
them in the beginning. You have since become a convert, 
but in the beginning you did not agree? 

Mr. Putnam. In the beginning I said that I felt it was 
high, but that was before I had completely seen all the facts 
of the thing. I prepared some myself—not facts they have 
given me, but things I have dug up myself since then. 

Senator Fulbright. You know the Congress and this Com- 
mittee went to great trouble to try to keep wages and prices 
tied together. When one went up, the other should also. 
That was the philosophy of the original bill. 

There had been criticism, Governor [Arnall], that in 
the last war they tried to hold prices down and keep 
wages up, particularly near the end of the war. You recall 
that, do you not? Do you not recall the effort made to take 
them together? They had difficulty, I agree, but I think 
that was the spirit of the law, that we should not attempt 
to hold prices down and let wages go up because it would 
not work. 

Would you not consider that the spirit of the law? 

Mr. Arnall. Assuming wages and prices are in proper re- 
lationship when you start, what you say is true. But, you see, 
the fallacy in what you say is that it is based on the assump- 
tion that they are in a proper, stabilized relationship, whereas 
actually either prices may be too low, in which event we raise 
them under our standards with no reference to wages; or, 
suppose wages are too low, they raise them under their 
standards with no reference to prices. It is not axiomatic 
that every time you have a price increase you have a wage 
increase, nor is it axiomatic that every time you have a wage 
increase you have a price increase. 

Senator Fulbright. There is no rule of thumb, I agree with 
that. There is no automatic way for this to go into effect, but 
I mean the two should be considered. 

Mr. Arnall. There should be some proper relationship, of 
course. 

Senator Fulbright. To give one group authority to rec- 
ommend wages without regard to prices would violate that 
clause. 

Mr. Putnam. I do not think so, sir. That is where I come 
into the middle of it, to co-ordinate the two because they 
are separate. The recommendations for settling disputes 
must be within wage-stabilization policies and the wage- 
stabilization policies are set up by this tripartite board subject 
to my approval. Prices are governed by Governor Arnall and 
my job is to co-ordinate the two and see that they are kept 
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reasonably in balance. And I think we have done pretty well 
on that. I think the record will show it. : 

Senator Bricker (Rep., of Ohio). Now, I have one other 
question at this point, and I do not want to delay matters 
too long. Where is the provision in this law that authorized 
you to go into the question of the “union shop”? 

Mr. Feinsinger. The “union shop”? 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Mr. Feinsinger. So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing, nobody contends that this Board, in the exercise of its 
disputes function, is a statutory board. That has been made 
perfectly plain on the record, time and time again in hear- 
ings before this Committee, and in the hearings before the 
House Labor Committee, and it was thoroughly threshed out 
in the hearings on the so-called Lucas Amendment, both 
here and in the House. But, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the Title V, page 25, of the document. If you have 
the same document as I, entitled “Settlement of Labor Dis- 
putes” Section 501. 

This shows the philosophy of Congress. 

This is on page 23 of the print that you have. 

Section 501: 

It is the intent of Congress, in order to provide for 
effective price and wage stabilization pursuant to Title 
IV of this act and to maintain uninterrupted produc- 
tion, that there be effective procedures for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes affecting national defense. 

Section 502: 

The national policy shall be to place primary reliance 
upon the parties to any labor dispute to make every 
effort through negotiation and collective bargaining and 
the full use of mediation and conciliation facilities to 
effect a settlment in the national interest. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that the President, in issuing 
Executive Order 10233, amending Executive Order 10161, 
which is the source of our authority—all we do is advise the 
President and the parties—we followed every one of these 
safeguards. 

He said: 

I will not refer a case to you until after the Concilia- 
tion Service has certified that collective bargaining has 
been exhausted and that conciliation and mediation 
have failed. 

So, the safeguards which I have just quoted are in the 
executive order. 

The statute goes on to say, gentlemen: 

To this end, the President is authorized (1) to ini- 
tiate voluntary conferences between management, la- 
bor, and such persons as the President may designate 
to represent Government and the public, and (2) subject 
to the provisions of Section 503, to take such action as 
may be agreed upon in any such conference and ap- 
propriate to carry out the provisions of this title. 

The President may designate such persons or agencies as 
he may deem appropriate to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

Senator Bricker. You do not feel that Section 503 in any 
way limits your jurisdiction in that matter? 

Mr. Feinsinger. On the contrary, it confirms the jurisdic- 
tion that the President conferred upon us. With the excep- 
tion of holding a labor-management public conference, 
which has not been held, and with the exception of getting 
an over-all no-strike, no-lock-out pledge, which would pre- 
sumably have resulted from such a conference, and with 
the exception of setting up a Board which has jurisdiction 
over disputes and could make decisions or issue directive 
orders, as was the case in World War II, the President has 
said, first— 

I will refer to this Board only a limited group of 
cases; those affecting the defense effort; and, secondly, 

I will simply ask that Board to advise the parties and 
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me, as to the basis for a fair and equitable settlement 
of the dispute. 

So, I say not only was he consistent with the philosophy 
expressed in this title, not only did he follow every safe- 
guard, but the authority that he conferred upon this Board 
was extremely limited, and much more limited than the 
authority which you conferred upon him. 

Senator Bricker. Do you concur in all that, Mr. Putnam? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes; I concur in that... 

Senator Bricker. Did you discuss with Mr. Feinsinger the 
“union -shop” provision before the recommendation was 
made? 

Mr. Putnam. We discussed it; but it is not an economic 
issue, and that I felt, was none of my business. 

Senator Bricker. Therefore, it is just a recommendation to 
the President, not coming through you? 

Mr. Putnam. I did not understand that. 

Senator Bricker. It is a recommendation to the President 
instead of coming through you? 

Mr. Putnam. None of their recommendations come through 
me. We are friends, we work together, we discuss things. 

We discuss almost anything in a case like this, but the 
recommendation goes directly to the President. The “union 
shop” issue is not an economic issue, and I could have no 
interest in it except as an individual anyway... 

Senator Robertson. Now, Mr. Feinsinger has told us how 
he circumvented Titles V and VII to include the “union shop” 
under the heading of stabilizing wages. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Putnam: You say when you saw all 
the facts you changed your mind about the size of the wage 
increase. Did you tell the President how to circumvent the 
Constitution on seizing the steel business? 

Mr. Putnam. I did not. I was in some of the conferences 
where the matter was discussed. Senator, I am not a lawyer. 
I would not try to define that. I think that is the court’s job 
and not mine. 

Mr. Feinsinger. Senator, you made a remark to the effect 
that I had told you how I had circumvented the Constitu- 
tion. I am a lawyer and I think I should be permitted as a 
citizen to comment on that point. 

Senator Robertson. I think that is a fair request. 

Senator Douglas (Dem., of Illinois), Before he does, I 
would like to point out to my good friend from Virginia that 
if he will look on,page 23 and read the heading of Title V, 
that it does not say the settlement of wage disputes. It says 
the “settlement of labor disputes” and that in Section 501: 

It is the intent of Congress to provide for effective 
price and wage stabilization, “and to maintain uninter- 
rupted production.” In order to do this there will be 
effective procedures for the settlement of labor disputes. 

So the purpose was not merely price and wage stabiliza- 
tion, but also to maintain uninterrupted production. When 
you get into the human difficulties, the issues are not merely 
wage difficulties but there are also other difficulties and, in 
order to maintain uninterrupted production, those subjects 
have to be considered as well. 

The Chairman. Now let me ask you this. Do you want to 
answer Senator Robertson’s question later? 

Mr. Feinsinger. Yes. 

Senator Robertson. I want to say this very definitely, Mr. 
Chairman: After we had labored over this bill and were of 
the opinion that we were bringing out a bill that tied wages 
to prices, a debate arose on the floor as to whether we had 
done it or not. I believe it was Senator Bricker who offered 
an amendment to make that clear. That amendment was 
defeated, but it was the concensus of the Congress at the 
time that our objective in controlling the economy of the 
country was to tie wages to prices. 

Now we find an issue where they say the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, after the President did not like the way the 
first one functioned and fired that one, and then appointed 
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another one, appointed representatives of the consumer and 
the public, all six of whom voted with labor in the settlement, 
and brought out a wage increase that will be highly in- 
fationary if granted and will make it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to control prices in the future if the pattern is 
followed. They added to it a “union shop” provision which 
Mr. Feinsinger has said was justified under authority of 
Title V. That is the reason I made the comment to General 
Putnam that Mr. Feinsinger had explained how he had 
circumvented Title V and Title VII in calling for a “union 
shop,” and therefore I asked about this bigger issue of seiz- 
ing the steel mills. 

‘Mr. Feinsinger. Thank you, sir. I have respected your 
opinion and I hope you will respect mine. 

The Chairman. Do you want to answer it now? 

Mr. Feinsinger. Right now. 

Every member of my Board, when he took his oath of 
ofice, undertook to pass upon any issue in dispute in a 
case Which the President certified to us upon the ground 
that it would affect the defense effort if it were not settled. 

Everybody knew the history of that executive order. No- 
body claimed, and I did not intend to claim, Senator, and I 
misspoke if I did, that we were in Title V. I did not want to 
say that. 

Senator Robertson. I understood you said you were not a 
statutory board. 

Mr. Feinsinger. That is correct. 

Senator Robertson. But I understood you cited Title V 
for authority for what vou did under the direction of the 
President. 

Mr. Feinsinger. Let me clarify that if I may, sir. The 
President did not think the time was right’ to invoke a 
labor-management public conference which would result 
in an all-out no-strike, no-lock-out pledge, and the sub- 
mission of all disputes to a board like the War Labor Board, 
you see. 

Now we had the same problem in World War II. In that 
labor-management conference, industry wanted to main- 
tain the status quo. If you had a “closed shop” you kept it 
and if you had an “open shop” you kept it. Labor wanted a 
“closed shop.” 

When the Board was set up it was told to see what it could 
do. It had limitation on its jurisdiction. They worked out this 
“maintenance of membership” thing which industry bitterly 
resented at the time and which they have since voluntarily 
renewed in their contracts and when you asked them, “How 
does it work?” they say it works fine. 

Now here we are in exactly the same position. The labor 
boys want the full “union shop” in every case, industry tak- 
ing this position, “Leave it to collective bargaining.” 

What we did was this: We tried to get our industry 
friends on our Board to go along with us to send the thing 
back to collective bargaining. They were willing to do it 
provided that if they could not settle it, we would wash our 
hands of it. We felt we could not do that, under our oath 
of office, under Executive Order 10233. We felt we should 
vend it back but, if they could not settle it, bring it back to 
the Board and we would see what we could work out, just 
a the board in World War II worked out this “mainte- 
wance of membership.” 

We could not get labor or industry, to ‘support us on the 
thing. So we had to answer this question to ourselves: Are 
we going to sav now that we will never recommend the kind 
ofa “union shop” that Congress itself has endorsed; that 
Senator Taft has described as a just and reasonable sort of 
thing? The kind of a “union shop” that 60 per cent of the 
contracts negotiated in 1951 include. General Motors has 
negotiated one. Allis-Chalmers has negotiated one. Half of 
our industry members have negotiated it in their own shops. 
What would you have done in our position? I have simply 
tried to point out to you (a) we did not circumvent the 
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Constitution, (b) we did not circumvent the statute, (c) 
we did our job under the executive order which we were 
appointed as we saw it. 

Now you may disagree with me. Lots of people do. 

Senator Robertson. My disagreement is just as honest as 
your agreement, but I will ask you this. You have brought it 
up to this point. What is the answer now? 

Mr. Feinsinger. The answer now I think is in your laps, 
gentlemen, and in the lap of the President. He is operating 
within the sphere of authority delegated by you. 

I want to point out what is going to happen, what prob- 
lems you face if you just wipe out this Board or wipe out its 
dispute jurisdiction. 

The Chairman. Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Schoeppel (Rep., of Kansas). I will only ask three 
questions: If dispute hearings by the WSB are the means by 
which wage regulations are exceeded—and I firmly feel that 
they will be—and a national-emergency strike threat is a 
requisite to the presidential referral to WSB, are you not 
encouraging a multitude of national-emergency strike threats? 
I would like to hear your opinion on that. 

Mr. Feinsinger. I will be glad to answer that question if 
I can, sir. 

Sometimes it is one side that wants its case to go to the 
umpire. Sometimes it is the other side. 

The real question is, What are you going to do when you 
have a strike affecting the defense effort and bargaining has 
failed and conciliation has failed, and you cannot get an 
injunction? 

In most of our cases you could not get a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction because they only involve a single plant. Whereas 
to get a Taft-Hartley injunction the dispute must involve an 
entire industry or a substantial part thereof. 

What are you going to do in those cases? Are you going 
to let them strike? You have no other machinery, sir, that 
Congress or anybody else has provided to take care of those 
disputes. In peacetime we let them run their course. 

If you want to let them run their course now, fine. That is 
up to you. I think it would be a mistake. But if you do not, 
you have to provide machinery to handle them. You do not 
have any now. The National Labor Relations Board cannot 
handle them under Taft-Hartley because all they can handle 
are disputes over unfair labor practices and representation 
cases. They do not deal with disputes on what goes into the 
contract. That is the kind of dispute we have. In most of the 
cases you cannot get a Taft-Hartley injunction. What are 
you going to do with them? 

You have told the President what you thought he ought 
to do in Title V. You said: “Mr. President, you go ahead 
and call a labor-management public conference and when 
that is over, you set up an agency, any agency you choose, 
to settle labor disputes.” 

You did not say, “But not including ‘union shop’ disputes.” 

You were on the right track, I believe. And if you want 
that, I am sure you can persuade the President to do it, but 
that would give either this Board or some other board much 
wider jurisdiction than our little Board has. We have a puny 
jurisdiction. We cannot act until Conciliation has certified 
that they have failed and until the Defense Department 
certifies that the country cannot afford that strike. All we 
can do is to make recommendations. 

If you want the broader thing, if you want the President 
to go ahead under Title V, under the existing statute, I am 
sure you will not have any difficulty persuading him to 
move... 

Senator Sparkman (Dem., of Alabama). Mr. Chairman, I 
am not going to ask any questions. It seems to me that re- 
gardless of the legality of this thing—I realize that you have 
a very hard job; all of you have. But it seems to me that 
the one who is forgotten in this thing is the great public that 
is being caught in the squeeze. 
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It seems to me that something went wrong in the manner 
in which this matter was handled. 

Mr. Putnam says there was co-ordination. Apparently there 
was not sufficient co-ordination. It may be a weakness in the 
law or in the setup, I do not know what, but something, it 
seems to me, ought to be done so that the person who has to 
buy the articles that are manufactured is not going to be 
caught in the lurch. 

It seems to me we have almost reached an impasse in that 
the recommendation has been made for the wage boost. 
Steel says they cannot give the wage boost without boosting 
the prices. We know if the prices are boosted appreciably, 
the line is broken and we are off on another spiral. 

It seems to me that there could have been closer co- 
ordination that would have withheld those recommendations 
until some kind of a formula could have been worked out. 

I will even go further than that. It seems to me that even 
before the case was handled there should have been a very 
definite formula established, as was done during World War 
II. In World War II you had a formula to work under. 

Mr. Feinsinger. We have a formula now—the cost of 
living. 

Senator Sparkman. Wait a minute. Wait a minute. Where? 
On wages? But how about over here in price stabilization? 

Mr. Arnall. I have a wonderful formula and I want to 
tell you about it. 

Senator Sparkman. That is what I am talking about, you 
have two formulas and they are not co-ordinated. 

In World War II we had a formula that went across the 
board. Now, why hasn't somebody worked out a_ similar 
formula this time so that the two would work together? 

Mr. Arnall. Senator, when we get into that, I want to 
demonstrate to you that we have exactly what you are talk- 
ing about. 

Senator Sparkman. Who has? 

Mr. Arnall. This whole setup. All of us. 

Senator Sparkman. Why didn’t it work in this case? 

Mr. Arnall. It will work, if you will let us show you the 
facts. When you see it, it will work .. . 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Putnam, I go along with you on 
that, and I think. perhaps, from the figures that I have seen, 
that a case has been made out, but that relates only to the 
increase of wages. We saw in 1946 and we saw in 1948 and we 
saw in 1950, when wages were increased in coal and steel, 
prices went up and wages and everything else went up, 
and it seems to me that inevitably we are going to see the 
same thing again unless we balance off. 

You have shown us the wage increase. Now, I wish Gov- 
ermor Arnall would show us how the price increase is bal- 
anced against that. It seems to me it is inevitabie. 

Mr. Putnam. Before I turn it over to him, may I say just 
one thing? 

Senator Sparkman. All right. 

Mr. Putnam. It is simply as I said earlier, I make the 
broad policies. He carries them out in the details, and Dr. 
Feinsinger and I work out the broad policies on wage. 

Now, Governor Arnall carries out the price policies and 
he can go on from there and explain the price situation. 
We have fair standards on both sides. They are not the same 
standards because they deal with entirely different things. 

The Chairman. Mr. Arnall. 

Mr. Arnall. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
I want to talk just for a minute, if you will permit me to, so 
I can point out what we have been reaching for here. 

I would like for you at the outset to forget about this 
wage business. Let’s just forget completely about it and let 
me talk to you about some of my problems. Let’s forget 
about Mr. Putnam, the Stabilizer. 

Now, we, over in our shop, operate under your law and 
we are going to continue to do it. Whenever you tell me 
what to do I am going to do it gladly. 
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Now, under the Defense Production Act, we have these 
positive provisions of the law with reference to price increases; 

First, we have the Capehart Amendment, so-called, and 
that has absolutely nothing in the world to do with this wage 
dispute. The steel companies are entitled to whatever they 
are entitled to under Capehart as a matter of law, with no 
reference to the wage dispute. 

Senator Robertson. They have not asked for any increase. 
How are they going to give it after July 26? 

Mr. Arnall. We cannot give it until they ask for it. 

Senator Robertson. How can they ask for it after July 26? 

Mr. Arnall. That is when they would be eligible to ask 
for it, Senator. They would not be eligible until July 26 be. 
cause it takes care of the increased costs from Korea until 
July 26, 1951. 

Now, let me point this out to you: There are between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 manufacturing companies in America, and 
only a very small percentage of them have asked for Cape- 
hart increases. But let us forget Capehart for a minute. 

The second provision of the law that you gave me is that 
our ceiling prices shall be “generally fair and equitable.” 

Now, acting under the clear-cut mandate of the Congress, 
we have provided standards. The standard under which we 
operate which is relevant to this case is called the industry 
earnings standard. It was promulgated last April a year ago, 
by Mr. Eric Johnston, who was then Economic Stabilizer, 
Mr. Putnam has confirmed and approved that standard. 

Mr. Putnam. After much searching for a better one. 

Mr. Arnall. My predecessor, Mike DiSalle, thought well 
of that standard and I feel so good about it that I bow down 
to it every morning when I come in because it is the only 
protection the public has. 

The standard is modeled very much after the standard in 
the excess-profits tax law. We take the four years, 1946, 1947, 
1948 and 1949. We tell any industry, “You can take the best 
three of those four years and if, after your cost increase, your 
wage increase, or any other business cost you have, you fall 
below 85 per cent of your average earnings for the best three 
of the four years in that base period, then we will give youa 
price increase to restore that level of earnings.” 

Senator Robertson. “If you are losing money”? 

Mr. Arnall. No, no, no, no. Let me again say this. 

We guarantee under our earnings standard that they will 
make at least 85 per cent of what they made in the three 
best pre-Korean normal years. 

Now, that is a standard that applies to all American bus- 
ness. It is modeled, again I tell yau gentlemen, very closely 
upon your excess-profits tax formula. 

Now then, whenever an industry comes over to our shop, 
whether they have had a material-cost increase, supply-Cost 
increase, labor-cost increase—whatever it is—we apply that 
yardstick to that industry and if they are entitled to price 
increases, we give it to them. If, on the other hand, they 
are not entitled to it, we deny them. 

Now, in this business of price stabilization, if you are 
going to do a good job I have found that most of the time 
the answer is “No”; it has to be. But if, on the other hand, 
“Yes” is the answer, Senator Robertson, we give it to in- 
dustry. We do not want to penalize industry. At the same 
time I know it is your belief as distinguished representatives 
of your people that you want us to use the same spoon to 
feed every American industry. You do not want special 
treatment; you do not want preferential treatment; you want 
the rules to apply to everyone alike. 

Now, that brings you to steel. I want you to understand 
that formula. It is a wise formula. If it is unwise, we ought to 
change it, but thus far it has worked very successfully . . . 

The Chairman. That is what you worked out under 
statutory law? 

Mr. Arnall. Well not statutory law, but let me say We 
have to have standards. If the criteria over in OPS are that 
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we are going to give price increases to people we like, or 
people who belong to the right political party, or who can 
scream the loudest, we will have no price control. There is 
no way you can do it. You have to have formulas. 

Senator Capehart. Did the Capehart Amendment, for all 
practical purposes, not technically repeal this formula that 
you are talking about? 

" Mr. Arnall. No, sir. 

Senator Capehart. How can you use both? 

Mr. Arnall. Because the Capehart formula is an auto- 
matic pass-through from pre-Korea—up to July 26, 1951— 
of all cost increases. That is separate and apart from this. 
That is set out in the law. 

Now, this standard is applied, for example, to cost increases 
that have occurred since your cut-off date of July 26... 

Senator Capehart. The Congress passed the Capehart 
Amendment, which directed you to permit all increases in 
costs that occurred from Korea up to July 26 if the companies 
wished it? 

Mr. Arnall. That is right. 

Senator Capehart. Now, under those circumstances, then, 
could you apply any other formula? 

Mr. Arnall. Because you gave us an additional mandate, 
Senator Capehart. You said that our prices should be “gener- 
ally fair and equitable,” and under that provision we have 
established this formula. 

The Capehart provision was not the only provision. There 
was an additional one, to be fair and equitable, and that is 
the one that we used. 

Listen, Senator, you members of the Committee have been 
ater me about being fair and equitable. We want to be. 

So then we come to the steel case. Now, forget the labor 
dispute. Forget the wage issue. We take this standard that 
we have and apply it to the steel companies if they ask us 
fora price increase. We find that under that standard, as ap- 
plied to the steel companies, they are not entitled to a price 
increase. It is that simple. 

If they are entitled to it, they get it. If they are not entitled 
vit, they do not get it. . 

Now, let me give you the figures. During the base period, 
1947-49, we estimate that the steel companies made, before 
taxes, on each ton of finished steel procuced, on the average, 
$11.22 per ton. After taxes they made $6.59 per ton during 
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the three of the best four years’ normal operations. 

In 1951, before taxes, the steel companies made profits on 
ach ton of steel on the average amounting to $20.26. That is 
maccurate estimate, I believe. 

Senator Capehart. What year is that? 

Mr. Arnall. 1951. They averaged $20.26 per ton of steel. 
Mfter taxes their average last year was $7.07 per ton. 

Now, if the steel companies accepted the WSB_ recom- 
nendations—and please understand I am not telling the steel 
wmpanies what to do, I just have to tell you what would 
happen— 

Senator Robertson. At first you did think that the recom- 
nendation was too high? 

Mr. Arnall. That is right. I thought it was, but I will like- 
wise tell you since I have gone into the matter fully I am 
wot at all sure that is true and I am showing you that by 
these figures. 

Senator Robertson. All right. 

Mr. Arnall. The profits per ton in 1952, if the wage in- 
tease—about $5 per ton—recommended by WSB were put 
into effect, and the steel companies took their Capehart ad- 
istment, which we estimate—it has not been completed, 
wut we estimate it a little under $3 a ton—it would mean 
that before taxes the steel companies would make $18.26 a 
tn and after taxes $6.47 a ton. 

Senator Robertson. Let me ask you this, for what period? 
Does that include the final increase or not, or just the imme- 
diate situation? 
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Mr. Arnall. That is for 1952. 

Senator Douglas. That we cannot include the 23-cent 
increase of January 1? 

Mr. Arnall. No, sir. 

Senator Douglas. Or the 3%-cent increase caused by time 
and a quarter for Sundays. 

Mr. Arnall. This figure covers the average for the entire 
18 months. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you mean the figures you gave us? 

Mr. Arnall. Then after taxes the steel companies would 
have a profit per ton of $6.47. That would mean that after 
taxes this entire wage-increase package would cost the steel 
companies exactly 60 cents per ton. 

The Chairman. Do the steel officials agree with you? 

Mr. Arnall. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In other words, Mr. Fairless? 

Mr. Arnall. Yes sir. Their economists worked together 
with ours about three weeks ago on estimating the cost of 
the WSB package. 

The Chairman. I understand you to say that the steel 
representatives, Mr. Moreell, Mr. Fairless and others, are in 
agreement with the figures? 

Mr. Arnall. I have not discussed that with the presidents 
of the companies. My economists and their economists agree 
on the amount of the cost increase. 

The Chairman. The economists of the industry and the 
Government both agree that the figures you are now talking 
about are correct? 

Mr. Arnall. That is my understanding, Senator. 

Senator Robertson. You have gotten down to 60 cents a 
ton. We want to know how that is going to compare with 
this formula, and what the effect is that it will have on in- 
vested capital. 

Senator Sparkman. This is 12 cents a ton less than their 
three best base years. 

Mr. Arnall. In their base years they were making $11 a 
ton. 

Senator Sparkman. I am talking about after taxes because I 
think that is what happens. 

Mr. Arnall. It is perfectly all right for you to say that, but 
I want to talk a little bit about profits after taxes. They do 
not fix your salary in the Senate after taxes. You get a 
salary and you pay your taxes. I thought the Congress of the 
United States, in passing the tax laws, provided that every- 
body should pay whatever you said to pay. 

Senator Sparkman. Applying your 85 per cent formula, is 
that not after taxes? 

Mr. Arnall. We apply it before taxes, but if we were to 
apply it after taxes they are still not entitled to a price in- 
crease, so you can apply it either way. It does not matter. 

The Chairman. And how much more is it going to cost 
the users of the country? 

Mr. Arnall. There are 550,000 steelworkers involved in 
the plants in this dispute. Now, they have a union to look 
after them and an able president of their union. There are 

75,000 stockholders in these plants in dispute. I happen to 
be one of them. I have small savings in United States Steel, 
Jones & Laughlin, and Inland—up in your part of the coun- 
try, Senator Dirksen—Acme, National. I can go right down 
the line. I would not say that I am a big stockholder, but I 
am a little stockholder. 

There are 675,000 of us and we have officials to look after 
our interests; good officials. They are fine gentlemen. But, 
after you add the steel stockholders and the steelworkers 
together and subtract it from the number of people in our 
country, you get 154 million who do not have anybody to 
look after them. 

Now, it is my job, I believe, under your mandate, while 
being “fair and equitable” in prices, nevertheless to give con- 
sideration to this great mass of American people. In my own 
estimate, if steel breaks the line here in prices and we pass 
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those prices on, then, in my figures, the cost of living will 
go up on an average of about $300 for every American family. 
I do not believe Congress wants that to happen. 

Now, if our standards are wrong, you ought to tell me and 
let’s work out some standards that will give the steel people 
an adjustment in price, but I do not think we can apply one 
set of standards to a favored industry and a different set to 
another. 

I want to point out to you that the three best years the 
steel people had up until Korea were 1947-49; and those were 
the best three vears the industry had had since 1918. This is 
not an impoverished industry. I do not believe that because 
they are profitable they ought to be penalized. Of course 
not. But when you consider whether or not they are entitled 
to a price increase, we have to apply our standards. 

Senator Fulbright. Does the main part of this come out of 
the taxes that the steel companies would have paid? 

Mr. Arnall. Yes, sir. Listen to this. This will be interesting 
to you. If the steel companies give the entire WSB recom- 
mendation, which we, with the steel companies’ statisticians, 
believe will be a maximum of about $6 a ton cost increase, 
that would actually reduce the profits of the steel com- 
panies, after taxes, by about $1.80 per ton. 

The Chairman. The staff has been working for quite some 
time on this and our figures show that the Government loses 
about 90 million dollars. Is that right? 

Mr. Arnall. Let me state it another way. If you gave them 
a $12-a-ton price increase, the steel companies would keep 
$3.50 and $8.50 would be paid in excess-profits taxes. 

I want to point that out. The public would pay $12 and 
the companies would keep $3.50 and pay $8.50 in excess- 
profits taxes. 

Now, gentlemen, if you are going to ask me the next 
question which always comes, “Well, what about the Govern- 
ment’s taxes” then I tell you that we in OPS can never 
properly set ourselves up as an agency to look after taxes 
because if that is our purpose, Senator Fulbright, we ought 
to let everybody in America double their prices, if what we 
are trying to do is get taxes into the Government. 

The Chairman. Since you brought that up, that was the 
one thing this Committee did not expect of you and that is 
one thing that this Committee did not want to do—to legislate 
on tax matters. 

Mr. Arnall. You ought not to, of course. 

The Chairman. But we ought to know what it is going 
to cost the Government. 

Senator Benton (Dem., of Connecticut). Do you explain 
that the steel companies can get half of their $6 back out 
of the increased price due them under the Capehart Amend- 
ment? Actually the other half they are writing off on their 
certificates of necessity, so they do not seem as badly off as 
some pretend. 

Mr. Arnall. Senator Benton, I do not know how rapidly 
they will amortize their plants under the. tax-exemption 
certificates. However, that is being done. But that is not my 
job in price control. My job is to apply the standards, and 
if they are entitled to a price increase, to give it to them. If 
they are not, to deny it. If the standards are wrong, Chairman 
Maybank, tell me that we should have our standards changed, 
if they are wrong. 

Senator Robertson. Is it a part of your present price plan 
to nullify the benefits that Congress intended for the steel 
companies and others who took a chance in tremendous plant 
expansion, coupled with the amortization provision? Are you 
going to nullify that? 

Mr. Arnall. No, sir; we are not going to do that. 

Senator Capehart. You said if we think your policy is 
wrong we ought to change it. Well, I think your policy is 
wrong because your policy is based 100 per cent on controll- 
ing profits. I think that is a dangerous thing in America. 

Mr. Arnall. If you can devise any system that controls 
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prices and wages without indirectly controlling profits, | 
would like to know about it. I just do not believe you can do it, 

Senator Dirksen (Rep., of Illinois). Yes; you can do it. 

Mr. Arnall. Let’s have it. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, “no system.” Just take out your 
controls. 

Mr. Arnall. If the Congress wants controls kicked out, | 
will be delighted to be relieved trom duty. 

Senator Benton. Do you think the steel companies have 
indicated they-would raise steel prices $12 a ton if there were 
no controls? 

Mr. Putnam. Senator Benton, I could not tell you that for 
sure. They have told us that if the wage package cost $6 
a ton in extra cost to them, that in addition to that they 
would have to have another $6 and for this reason: They 
say that all of their costs of supplies and materials will go 
up another $6. 

Senator Robertson. But the Richmond paper quoted you 
as saying in your recent speech down there that the steel com- 
panies never asked you for $12 a ton. 

Mr. Putnam. Well, if that was me, they quoted me wrong. 
The steel companies have not asked me for an increase in 
prices at all. They have asked me to change formulas. They 
have said in their statements that the wage increases would 
cost them $12 a ton. 

Mr. Arnall, Senator Robertson, they have never asked me 
for $12 a ton, but here is what they do say: They say it costs 
them $12 aton... 

Senator Dirksen. Did the President ask you directly or 
indirectly tor a recommendation with respect to seizure and 
did you make any response to him? 

Mr. Feinsinger. No, sir; I have never expressed an opin- 
ion on whether he should or should not have seized. I have 
expressed an opinion on the alternatives that he had available 
at the time. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Putnam, were you asked directly or 
indirectly by the President of the United States whether or 
not under these circumstances, the plants should be seized 
as the plants were seized? 

Mr. Putnam. No, sir; I recommended with a group of 
others that we must keep steel going, after I heard the reports 
from the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Dirksen. Was that another way of saying that in 
your judgment the plants would have to be seized? 

Mr. Putnam. No; because I am not a lawyer and I do not 


know the best way to keep these things going. I am an Eco- | 


nomic Stabilizer. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you any opinion as to anybody 
who advised the President to seize the plants? Would you 
know anybody who so advised him? . 

Mr. Putnam. I do not know who did. I know he had his 
advisers and his Cabinet and a number of other people and 
I was in some of the meetings when it was discussed, The 
importance of keeping steel flowing to our military was the 
item that was uppermost in the minds, I think, of the people 
who made that decision. I was there to comment from the 
points of view of stabilization. I was and am convinced that 
a shutdown in steel could be very unstabilizing. 

Senator Dirksen. Was ESA or OPS ever consulted by the 
Department of Justice with respect to the prospective seizure? 

Mr. Putnam. No. Not that I know of, unless there were 
some informal discussions. There were no formal ones. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, Dr. Feinsinger, reading from your 
report in connection with the recommendations, you said 
this: 

The Board has recommended that the parties in- 
corporate a “union shop” provision in their new con- 
tracts. The public members joined in this recommenda- 
tion after they found themselves unable to secure 4 
majority in favor of their own proposal to return the 
matter to the parties for collective bargaining with the 
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Board, to consider the issue further, should the parties 
fail to agree. 

Would you comment briefly on that item? 

Mr. Feinsinger. I was in New York trying to get a settle- 
ment to prevent seizure. 

We felt the parties ought to have a chance to bargain out 
this issue. Do not forget the steel companies have granted 
a “union shop” in many of their subsidiaries—railroads, coal 
mines, et cetera. 

We thought it was better to send it back to the parties 
with no instructions whatsoever and see if they could not 
settle it themselves. You know what happens very frequent- 
ly in collective bargaining. If the employer gives it, he gets 
afew cents or he gets something else. If he does not get it he 
gives the union a few cents or something else. We felt that 


» was the way the thing should be handled. 


The labor members would not vote with us because they 
wanted us to recommend a “union shop,” period, and the 
full “union shop.” 

The industry members would not vote with us because 
they wanted us to send it back, period. They wanted to make 
itclear that we would wash our hands of it if they could not 
settle it. 

Senator Dirksen. When this particular matter was con- 
sidered, how many members of the Board were in attendance 
for its determination? 

Mr. Feinsinger. I do not know how many were in attend- 
ance, Senator, but I know this, that in each case—and the 
steel case was no exception—each side designates one or more 
people to present the position of that group. The question of 
who was in attendance at the time of the record voting does 
not at all demonstrate who has been consulted and who has 
deliberated on the question but I will be glad to furnish that 
information. 

Senator Dirksen. I have one other question, Mr. Chair- 
man: Dr. Feinsinger, would you say, then, that what I am 
about to say would be an accurate statement-of what hap- 
pened, in view of what you have written here in your report: 

You were gathered around: the conference table to deal 
with the question of the “union shop.” The labor members 
refused to recede from their position and the industry mem- 
bers refused to recede from their position. Somebody then 
must have made a suggestion that in view of the fact that it 
could not be sent back for further bargaining that the public 
members then acceded to this method and gave in on the 
“mion shop” issue? 

Mr. Feinsinger. No. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, what does that mean? 

Mr. Feinsinger. I do not think that is a correct statement, 
Senator. Even our recommendation merely says: 

We endorse the sentiment of Congress and most 
large industries in saying, if the choice is between no 
“union shop” and a “union shop,” we think the parties 
should negotiate a “union shop’— 

but we left the form, the type, and the condition to be 
settled by the parties and got labor to vote with us on that 
% that the parties can negotiate a full “union shop,” a modi- 
fed “union shop,” providing a formula for old employes and 
new employes, and then you might have a case where they 
just support the union and do not have to join. They can do 
anything they think best. 

Senator Dirksen. Were the public members unanimous 
on this? 

Mr, Feinsinger. We were, sir. What we would have done 
if they had not settled it and brought it back to us, I do not 
know. In World War II it worked out fine. The public, labor 
and industry members reached a very sensible compromise 
Position on “maintenance of membership” when they could 
ave recommended or ordered a “closed shop” at that time. 
We would have worked it out all right had it been brought 
back. We were not given the opportunity. 
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Senator Dirksen. Dr. Feinsinger, then is this a fair con- 
clusion, that at that point with this particular issue before 
the Board you were more concerned about labor peace than 
you were about stabilization? 

Mr. Feinsinger. Absolutely not. Let me say this: If we 
had an all-public board there could just as well as not have 
been the same split just as there is in NLRB, just as there 
is on the United States Supreme Court. . . 

Senator Moody (Dem., of Michigan). Does the industry 
earnings standard, Mr. Putnam, not simply mean that an 
entire industry which is making excess profits as defined by 
Congress cannot get a price increase so as to make more 
excess profits? 

Mr. Putnam. That is substantially correct. That is what it 
is designed to do. 

We took the standards that you in Congress set as to what 
were fair profits and what were excess and we tried to make 
a workable rule, applying to all industry on that same rule. 
If industry itself is on the average in the excess-profits tax, 
we get out the rubber pad and just let the tears run off. 

Senator Capehart. Was it the intention in doing that that 
the public would get the benefit of it, or the wage earners? 

Mr. Putnam. The intention is to protect all the people 
and see that the standards are fair and equitable. 

Senator Capehart. Are you sure we are not using the ex- 
cess profits that they are making as an excuse to increase 
wages? 

Mr. Putnam. Senator, I think the best answer to that is to 
say that the last cost-of-living index was the first drop since 
Korea... 

Senator Frear. This probably is not fair to ask you be- 
cause you are the price man, but if you are going to use that 
same formula that you are talking about and you cannot give 
steel increased price, on what basis does Dr. Feinsinger give 
an increase in wages? 

Now, let Dr. Feinsinger answer that. 

Mr. Arnall. Prices are my business. 

Senator Frear. That is right, but you have a co-ordinator 
in Mr, Putnam between the two of you fellows and I am sorry 
he is not here now. 

Mr. Arnall. Let me say this: | do not criticize Mr. Fein- 
singer’s report or recommendation, but let us assume, just 
hypothetically, that they are wrong. Let us assume. Does that 
mean that I have to be wrong, too? 

Senator Frear. If we are going to tell the steel industry 
that you cannot give them a price increase, then we have the 
right to tell the CIO unions they cannot have an increase in 
their wages. 

Mr. Arnall. Prices are my business . . . 

Senator Benton. Why do you think the steel companies 
have not come in—any of these 49 companies—and asked 
for a price increase under the Canehart Amendment? 

Mr. Arnall. We had an agreement with the steel com- 
panies not to raise their prices, and they never have. 

They have had the right to ask for it. but. as I pointed out 
this morning, there are 300,000 or 400,000 manufacturing 
concerns in America and only a small percentage, some 
1,500 have applied for Capehart adjustments. I don’t know. 
That is a matter | cannot answer . . . 

Mr. Chairman, if anybody is entitled to a price increase I 
will fight just as hard for them to get it as I will fight 
against getting it if they are not entitled to it. 

The law goes into effect and there is no way they can 
apply for a price increase. If our standards are wrong, then 
we ought to have new standards. 

I pointed out at the beginning that if we raised our 
standards to where, instead of applying to 85 per cent of 
the base period in earnings, we made it 100 per cent, or 125 
per cent, or 150 per cent, they still wouldn’t be entitled to a 
price increase. If it is the wish of this Committee to give the 
steel people a price increase, | told you 1 would do what 
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you wanted done but I will tell you I don’t see how we are 
going to do it unless we arbitrarily say we are going to 
give it. 

Senator Benton. I don’t think you should do any such 
thing on the wish of this Committee. This Committee is 
only one committee of the Congress, and certainly, this 
Committee isn’t entitled to sit here and change the laws 
under which you operate. 

Mr. Arnall. If you do, I want it to be your responsibility 
and not mine. 

Senator Benton. This is the first thing that you have 
said where I speak up in vigorous disagreement. I have 
often been in agreement with the Congress as a whole, 
and in disagreement with this Committee. I hope if you 
are even in that position you will stand up against the Com- 
mittee ... 

Mr. Arnall. Senator Benton and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, there is really only one issue here. I know the wage 
issue gets into it, and the “union shop” and all that, but the 
truth of it is—believe me, this is the truth—it would be settled 
momentarily if we gave the steel people the price increase 
they think they require to pass on the complete cost of the 
wage increase to the public. 

That is their sole issue. 

Senator Capehart. You also say it would be settled immedi- 
ately if the wage increase was cut in two. 

Mr. Arnall. If you didn’t have the wage recommenda- 
tion you wouldn't have any issue, of course, but I say the 
thing that is holding it up is your price situation, and the 
reason I am embarrassed about that is because I don’t know 
how to give it to them. 

Senator Capehart. Is that loading it up more than the 
wage increase? 

Mr. Arnall. Yes, sir; it really is . . . Congress passed the 
excess-profits tax law. Now, here is what we in effect tell in- 
dustry. This is in effect what we do in OPS. We say: “If 
your profits fall out of the excess-profits tax bracket, then 
you are entitled to a price increase. But as long as you can 
pay additional costs, whatever they are, and keep yourself 
in excess-profits taxes, under our standards you are not en- 
titled to a price increase.” 

Senator Moody. You are talking about the Johnston for- 
mula, which was in general based upon the formula for ex- 
cess profits written by the Congress; is that correct? 

Mr. Arnall. That is correct. Our standard is almost iden- 
tical. 

The Chairman. Congress wrote the Johnston formula? 

Senator Moody. No; but Congress wrote the excess-profits 
tax law, and that is what the formula is based on, so if you 
raise prices over and above that, what you would be doing 
would be raising prices to give them more excess profits and 
the policy of the Congress to tax it away from them because 
they thought it was too much. 

Mr. Arnall. In other words, if they gave all of wage in- 
creases and all fringes, and took Capehart, actually, then, it 
would cost steel companies 60 cents a ton in actual out-of- 
pocket costs. The rest would be paid for out of what they 
would otherwise have to pay out in income and excess-profits 
eS... 

Senator Capehart. Could I ask this one question: Isn’t it a 
fact that you could have a complete 100 per cent run- 
away inflation in America, without a single business in 
America making a single dollar in profits? 

Mr. Arnall. Theoretically? 

Senator Capehart. Yes. In other words, you can have 
runaway inflation. whether you have big profits or small 
profits. 

Mr. Arnall. That is correct, and likewise you could have 
runaway inflation and have people hungry because they 
wouldn't have enough money to buy food. 

Senator Capehart. The point is that you could raise the 
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wages of steelworkers $1 an hour and raise the price of 
steel and they could be breaking even and turning out 100 
million tons a year and you could have runaway inflation, 
without any relationship to profit whatsoever. 

Mr. Arnall. We don’t want that. 

Senator Capehart. That is my objection to your formula 
that you are controlling profits and not prices. 

Mr. Arnall. Senator Capehart, believe me, I would like 
to have a constructive suggestion as to what kind of for- 
mula we can .use. : 

The Chairman. That is what I want to see you do 

Mr. Arnall. You want me to get that. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Arnall. And I want it, too. . 

Senator Ives (Rep., of New York). How are they going 
to write a new formula if their right hand doesn’t know what 
their left hand is doing? That is one of your main troubles: 
right there. 

The Chairman. That is my great worry. My great worry 
has been that the President of the United States has more 
to do than to look after an argument between this person 
and the other person, or between steel industry and labor. 

We are in an international crisis. If we had something 
there where we wouldn't have to go to the President, | 
imagine the President would appreciate it. 

Mr. Arnall. I think he would like that very much... 

The Chairman. I want to ask two questions. 

The steel companies say a price-ceiling increase is needed 
to cover the wage increase in order for them to make at 
least 85 per cent of its 1946-49 profits. 

OPS says no price increase is needed. 

Why not, as middle ground, give a price increase under 
Capehart Amendment and set a future date, three or six 
months, after operation to see who is right on the first 
problem? 

Now the other question is this. You said there was a vol- 
untary agreement for the steel companies not to ask for a 
further increase. Who made the agreement? 

Mr. Arnall. The steel companies were the ones, in ap- 
proval of the Justice Department. 

Senator Capehart. What is that, now? 

Mr. Arnall. It is a voluntary agreement which was a com- 
pact between 49 steel companies, with the approval of the 
Department of Justice, and our approval. 

The Chairman. We put in the law that where there was a 
voluntary agreement they would not be subject to certain 
violations of the law. Is that right? 

Senator Schoeppel. What were they to get for that agree- 
ment? Who knows what they were to get for that agree- 
ment, now? : 

Mr. Arnall. They were not to get anything from it. They 
just agreed not to increase prices. 

Senator Capehart. Do you mean it was a three-cornered 
affair between the 49 steel companies, yourself, and the At- 
torney General? 

Mr. Arnall. No; not me, this was before my day. 

Mr. Phelps (Director of Price Operations), This agree- 
ment we are speaking about is a voluntary agreement reached 
with the steel industry. 

The Chairman. And the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. Phelps. No; we negotiated it, in ESA. 

Senator Capehart. What date? 

Mr. Phelps. In late November, or early December, 1950. 
This was a voluntary agreement arrived at under the terms 
of the Defense Production Act as you suggested. Under 
that agreement, the steel industries who signed the agree- 
ment stated they would give us 20 days’ notice prior to any 
proposal to raise prices. 

That agreement still exists. 

Mr. Ackley (Economic Adviser in ESA). The steel in- 
dustry is still under that voluntary agreement. 
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This is a time for planning,’ by business men of 
vision. The day must come when allocations and 
priorities will be words of the past . . when 
materials will be much easier to get and orders 
perhaps much harder. Against that day, let 


some of your dreaming center on stainless steel, 


the most uniquely useful metal in the book— 
hard, strong, beautiful, everlasting. 

@ Our Development Engineers and Research 
Staff are at your service. Let us work with you. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Sixty-five years ago crack trains like 

“The Admiral” were helping to build America. 

The railroads had virtually no competitors. Law after law 
was passed to regulate and control the “Iron Horse.” 


Railroading has made spec- 
tacular progress. But other 
forms of transportation have 
also developed, aided by 
your tax dollars. Yet today 
your railroads are still 
burdened by many of the 
same obsolete rules and 
regulations, 


If the railroads are to continue to render better and better 
service—to be ready for peace or war—pressing problems 
must be solved. Among these problems are: 

1. Outdated regulations. 

2. Not enough revenue. 

3. Unequal competition . . . the use of your tax dollars 

to build and maintain highways, waterways, airports. 

The great railroad industry, backbone of U.S. transporta- 
tion, seeks no special favors or advantages. It asks only equal 
opportunity within the competitive enterprise system to serve 


you and America better than ever. 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 





American Railway Car Institute 








Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Threat of inflation is ended. That's almost a unanimous business opinion. 

Businessmen generally are more concerned now about the short-term outlook 
than about the long-term effects of rearmament and Government policy. 

Short-term outlook is displeasing to many. View of most businessmen is 
that activity is not going to increase very much in the months just ahead and 
may eaSily decline a bit. No sign of a boom is seen. 











Here is the judgment of an important business-research group: 

General price level is back to that of late 1950 and probably will fall a 
bit further. Falling prices are narrowing profit margins. 

Supplies of most goods are expected to continue ahead of demand. 

Sales resistance by consumers may increase rather than decrease. 

Upshot of these observations is. that Government warnings of inflation are 
unrealistic. Ther. is no evidence of any inflationary surge for the remainder 
of the year in the civilian economy. The civilian economy, furthermore, is six 
times the size of the military economy. 











Now consider the conclusions of the American Retail Federation: 

All consumer goods are in adequate Supply from factory to retailer. 

Consumer prices are soft at all levels. Actual decline in prices is 
greater than shown by official wholesale and consumer price indexes. 

Consumer demand for goods is slow and has been for some time. 

Competition is keener than at any time since Korea. Result is that many 
sellers of consumer goods are suffering substantial losses. 

This retail group comes up with the suggestion that price controls can be 
suspended on all consumer goods. Suspension of controls, in this judgment, 
would not result in any important rise from the current price level. 














Purchasing agents echo the same business opinion. They find this: 

Upswing in industrial activity failed to appear, as expected, in April. 

Backlog of orders has taken a drop. Smaller backlog is recorded by 36 per 

of the firms reporting to National Association of Purchasing Agents. 

Production declines are double the number of increases. Seasonal gains in 

lines are more than balanced out by declines in other sectors. 

Defense business is picking up, but not enough to cancel civilian drops. 

Employment is somewhat lower in industrial establishments. 

Inventory liquidation is going on in some fields. 

Purchasing policy is extremely cautious. Buyers even show a bit of a 
pessimistic attitude toward future purchasing commitments. 

Purchasing agents express an uneasy attitude about future developments. 
The steel-industry controversy is adding to this uneasiness. General policy at 
this time seems to be that businessmen should be cautious. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Volume of retail trade slipped in March--latest month for which figures are 
av. ilable--after advancing somewhat in January and February. 

Total retail sales for the month reached 12.2 billion dollars. That was 
about the same as February, but sales should advance seasonally in March. In 
March, 1951, sales were 12.9 billion dollars, but Easter came in that month. 

After taking account of last year's earlier Easter date and an added day of 
trade in 1951, Commerce Department calculates that retail sales actually were 
about 2 per cent below March of a year ago. 








When seasonal factors are considered, officials report these results: 

Automobile sales, which gained 11 per cent in February over January, lost 
@ll of that gain in March. Usual spring sales pickup failed to arrive. 

Hardware stores and building-material dealers also dropped back in March to! 
the January level, after scoring a moderate gain in February. 

Furniture-store sales declined about 3 per cent from February to March. 

Most of the sales decline is found by the Commerce Department to have come 
in durable-goods stores. Soft-goods sales are holding up better. 











In stores that concentrate on selling soft goods..... 

Sales declines of 3 to 5 per cent were reported from February to March in 
clothing stores, general-merchandise stores, including department stores, and 
in restaurants and bars. Drugstore sales dropped only fractionally. 

Sales held fairly well in food stores and filling stations. 

These sales reports confirm appraisals that soft-goods stores have a rosier 
prospect this year than stores that sell hard goods. Soft-goods sales have been 
in the doldrums for almost a year and are due for a pickup. 











A Commerce Department study sheds light on lagging hard-goods sales. 

Automobile sales now are about in line with the current level of personal 
income and with population growth. It took six years to bring this about. 

Auto sales since 1946, in other words, ran ahead of the prewar relation to 
income and population to make up the wartime shortage. Backlog is filled. 

Major household appliances show the same trend in relation to income. 

Appliance sales in total ran far ahead of income in 1947 and again in 1950. 
The 1947 bulge was due to a backlog; the 1950 jump, to a war scare. 

Suggestion raised by this study is that sales of cars and appliances may 
conform more closely in the future to income and population trends. Al per 
cent rise in purchasing power, for example, has usually been accompanied by a 
2.5 per cent rise in new-car sales. 














Newer types of appliances, however, may have a larger market than the more 
familiar ones. Television sets, driers and dishwashers, for example, are 
selling faster than refrigerators, radio sets and clothes washers. 


Business activity, despite evidence of pessimism, is reported by Commerce 
Department to be advancing slowly, spurred by outlays for arms and by business 
investment in plant and equipment. They keep total output high. 

Stability is reported in the level of income and in total employment. 

Consumer spending, although cautious, is found to be quite high. 

Outlook, as Commerce appraises it, is for continued high activity. 
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Relocated N&W 
track will pass 
through the, new cut 
x : shown in this picture. 
This picture shows cut made by the N& W 
and relocation of U. S. Highway 52. 


mean 
BETTER SERVICE 


Improvements never stop on the 
Norfolk and Western. 
One job on the N&W’s current 
improvement program is a $3,500,000 
track relocation of five miles on one of 
the busiest sections of the main line in 
mountainous southern West Virginia — 
for better grades and elimination and 
reduction of curves ... for increased 
speed and safety ... for ever-better 
service to shippers and travelers. 


® This ‘‘S’” curve on the N&W’s 
main line will be eliminated. The 
new track will pass in a straight Nearing completion, this operation is 
line to the left of the near curve. an extension of a $13,000,000 track 
Houses shown have been moved. relocation and new tunnel project com- 
pleted some months ago. It calls for the 
movement of more than 1 million tons of 
rock and earth, rebuilding part of a U. S. 
highway, rechanneling six sections of a curvature. Note ledge at top of cut, 
stream, making cuts up to 230 feet in engineered to prevent loose rock 
depth, and relocating and rebuilding from falling on track. 
homes and other buildings. 


Track relocation. crew drilling 
$an 18-foot hole for dynamiting. 


This huge cut will reduce track 


In a continuing program, 
the-N&W has spent and 
authorized approximately 
$180,000,000 for improve- 

ments all over the line 
since 1945. This railroad’s si f 
policy of nothing spared to : yr SU wr oe at etd 
build an ever-better railroad we?’ 4 SS t/ 
plant and better service is \ r - & micmionn | f 
one of the major reasons x So rote NORFOLK 
why — WHEN YOU ‘ Vv 4 
SAY “N&W’”’, YOU’RE 
RIGHT! 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance} 









Report 


U.S. is catching up in the air. 
Korea doesn’t give even a hint of 
the air strength developing in 
this country. 

Jets are in volume production. 
Bombers aren‘t far behind. 
Guided missiles are headed to- 
ward mass output, too. 

Shortages still hamper produc- 
tion here and there. But U. S. air 
power definitely is gaining on 
Russia. 

Military planes are beginning now 
to roll in volume from production 
lines of the aircraft industry. The Air 
Force, if it wanted to commit its 
reserves, could come much closer 
to matching the Communists in jet 
fighters over Korea than it now is 
doing. 

Each month about 750 military planes 
are being produced. A year ago the 
number was little more than 300. A year 


Output a Year Ago 


Output Now 














AIR PROGRAM ‘ROLLS 


Mass Output of Superplanes Not Far Of 


from now, under restrictions of the 
“stretch-out” arms program, production 
will approximate 1,000 a month. 

A sizable portion of this production 
is in jet fighters. What that portion is 
remains a classified figure, but it is sub- 
stantial. A year from now this produc- 


tion is expected to equal  Russia’s 
monthly fighter production. In __ jet 
bombers, U.S. today is outproducing 


Russia. In all likelihood this country 
also is producing more guided missiles 
than the Russians are producing. 

It has taken nearly two years to gear 
American industry to annual production 
of a substantial number of military air- 
craft. This is about what the aircraft 
industry expected and predicted. The 
slowness in reaching large-scale output 
of planes grows from the fact that this 
country scuttled its aircraft-making 
facilities, almost ended research and 
lapsed into unpreparedness after World 
War Il. 

The hope of the aircraft industry is 
that its facilities for production of mil- 
itary aircraft, now that those facilities 
are restored, will not suddenly be de- 
stroyed if a truce comes in Korea. 


E 300 planes per month 


a TT 


750 planes per month 





WARPLANE PRODUCTION: The ‘Stretch-Out Plan’ 


1,000 planes ‘per month 





Goal a Year From Now 










Goal by 1954 






Aircraft of today are of great con 
plexity. Production, even after two yea 
of intensive effort, is held up by man 
shortages. 

Parts shortages now cause the great 
est difficulty. At a recent check, mor 
than 1,500 items were in short supph 
Sometimes a manufacturer cannot get ; 
small thing, such as a battery or a valve 
Another time it’s the lack of a sub 
assembly, perhaps a seat-ejection unit 
that holds him up. Much of this troubk 
is due to the fact that planners neglected 
to give parts suppliers any aid in obtain. 
ing materials and tools. 

Engines are another source of difi-f 
culty, though the situation is improved 
over a year ago. The shortage of engine 
is being prolonged by thc fact that je 
engines seldom last very long ii service. 
That causes a big replacement demand 
for engines, and thus holds back new. 
plane deliveries. 

The major plane-production _ pro- 
grams, however, as cut back under the 
“stretch-out” plan, have not been delayed 
appreciably by lack of engines in recent 
weeks. On the other hand, the usual de- 
sign and production troubles are plaguing 
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ERE’S one executive who isn’t 
caught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 


is the most critical factor. He’s taking . 


no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately “‘time-engineered”’ to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. . 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 


¢ "Built Like a 








simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 


Finding is fast because papers 
are automatically classified as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


y FREE 




































on ta decor —Te gH jnight hore,/” 


—chairs, desks, Fire Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—each ‘‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new Office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight “‘time-engineered”’ finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered ’’office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 15, Michigan. 


GHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 






















Ship Direct! 
Ship 
WABASH! 


Manistique -, 
: 
' 
Menominee. * 
Kewaunee ---7 
Manitowoc ~~ 


Des Moines Chicago 


eS ace 


Fort Wayne 




























the treart of America 


Wabash will speed your freight 
direct to the great Midwestern 
centers of Chicago... Detroit... 
St. Louis... Kansas City... Buf- 
falo... Fort Wayne... Toledo... 
Des Moines... Omaha. 


Directly 


the tleart of America 


Wabash has direct connections 
with 66 major railroads— provid- 
ing swift through routes through- 
out America. Your Wabash repre- 
sentative is a shipping expert—let 
him suggest your fastest routes! 








P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MODERN SERVICE IN THE 
HEART OF AMERICA 




















Special Report 





Supplies of electronic equipment that are require 
for newest planes are a big production problem .. . 


manufacturers of new experimental en- 
gines. 

Air frames—the outer sheli which the 
public usually thinks of as the whole 
plane—give the least worry now. With 
new techniques and tools, manufactur- 
ers can put frames together much faster 
than they can get parts and equipment 
for them. The result is that many plants 
have had to cut back their air-frame 
and final-assembly operations, in line 
with the flow of parts. 

Electronic gear is a growing bottle- 
neck. As planes fly faster and higher, 


more and more familiar equipment is 
being made automatic. 
For example, a new all-weather night 


fighter will carry, in addition to radar, 
an electronic firing mechanism for guns 
and_ rockets, an electronic automatic 


—Boeing Airplane Co. 


THE EIGHT-JET B-52 
Output will start in 1954... 


pilot, an electronic instrument-landing 
system, an electronic fuel gauge, an 
electronic afterburner control—to give 
bursts of high speed at critical moments 
—and an electronic defroster and deicer. 

None of these electronic gadgets ex- 
isted in World War II. They have in- 
creased so fast that getting units to the 
final assembly line at the right time is 
becoming a major problem. 

Volume production in the aviation 
factories, however, is an accomplished 
fact, in spite of shortages. 

Fighters, all jets except for a few 
Navy carrier planes, are coming out of 
factories in an increasing stream. 

North American Aviation, Inc., is 
making a sizable number of F-86 Sabre- 
jets in its plant at Los Angeles. The first 
F-86-F, with about 10 per cent more 
power than earlier models, was delivered 
to the Air Force a few weeks ago. 
Earlier models of the F-86 series have 
been outfighting Russia’s MIG-15 in 
Korea for months, despite the MIG’s 
superior rate of climb. 





Sabrejet pilots have destroyed 
MIGs while losing 29 Sabrejets, a 7+ 
lead. North American now probably; 
making in one month more Sabreje 
than have been lost in air-to-air com) 
in Korea so far. Since this plane js | 
backbone of the interceptor fleet, it y 
continue to be produced in quantity { 
a long time to come. 

Republic Aviation Corp., each mor 
is building 50 or more F-S4 fighi 
bombers in its plant at Farmingdale, L 
That is five times the number being ma 
when the Korean war started. 


For the Navy, Grumman Aircré 


Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y., 
swinging into big output on the ne 
swept-wing F9F-6 Cougar. McDonnéf 
Aircraft Corp. is producing quantiti 
of the F2H Banshee at St. Louis. 









—Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


GUIDED-MISSILE PLANT 
. no longer ‘‘dream stuff" 


A number of more advanced fighter) 
are in preliminary production and wi 
be coming along in quantity soon. 

Medium bombers now being pre 
duced are the B-47s, made by Boein: 
Airplane Co. at Wichita. Output of thes 
swept-wing six-jet strategic bombers ha 
been curtailed below what it could be 
at the Wichita plant, by the cutback i 
procurement schedules. B-47s_ will bi 
the main Air Force bombers for the 
next few years, however, so addition: 
production sources are being establishec F 

A B-47 plant at Tulsa, to be operatech 
by Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., and arf 
other plant at Marietta, Ga., to be opf 
erated by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., wil 
open next year, barring a change ! 
plans. 

No B-47s are in Korea. U.S. plane 
cannot bomb beyond certain boundaries 
so there is no point, as the Air Fore 
sees it, in taking a chance on losing? 
B-47 over there. 

Heavy bombers in production nov 
are the B-36s, made by Consolidate 
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... Step-up is due soon 
in output of missiles 


Vultee Aircraft Corp. at Fort Worth, 
Tex. The B-36s, intercontinental bomb- 
ers, are still the major striking force of 
the Strategic Air Command. But they 
gre 400 miles-per-hour bombers, obso- 
lescent in this jet age. Production is 
“static”; only a few are being made each 


-p month, and that will stop in 1953. 


Coming up as replacements for the 


| B-36 are two competing heavy bombers, 


the Convair B-60 and the Boeing B-52. 
Both planes were flown for the first time 
last month. A production order for eight 
B-52s already has been issued by the Air 
Force and actual output will start in 
1954. 

Guided missiles, newest branch of 
the aviation industry, also are headed for 
volume output. Slow and small produc- 
tion by harid has been the rule up to now. 
By late 1952 and early 1953, however, 
the U.S. will have a number of these 
lethal new weapons coming off assembly 
lines. By the summer of 1953, volume 
output will be achieved in several cases. 

The Navy is expanding a new missile 
plant at Bristol, Tenn., to cost 51 million 
dollars eventually, that will produce an 
air-launched missile. It is putting fa- 
cilities into a plant at Dallas for another 
missile, and providing three manufac- 
turers of parts with some new tools and 
equipment. i. 

Tooling up for basic production in the 
Navy’s missile program will be com- 
pleted by July, 1952, and tooling for 
full output will be finished by July, 1953. 
First products will be the Terrier I and 
Sparrow I for air defense, and a surface- 
to-surface offensive missile, the Regulus. 


The Army is asking for a 400-million- . 


dollar missile program in the year start- 
ing July 1. Most of the money will be 
used to buy two missiles that were put 
into preliminary production a year ago. 
Both missiles are usable battlefield weap- 
ons, not “dream stuff.” 

The Air Force has a 300-million-dollar 
missile program for next year, and six 
major aircraft manufacturers are pro- 
ducing AF missiles for tactical use, and 
hew experiments. 

That is the picture of U.S. aircraft 
and missile production. The program is 
under investigation by a Senate commit- 
tee. Shortages hamper output. A cut 
in the program’s funds has been voted 
by the House and may be approved by 
the Senate, and that can put a crimp in 
some parts of future production. But 
the program as a whole is rolling. Output 
of jet engines rose 33 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1952, and plane deliveries 
jumped sharply, That is real progress, 
and a definite gain on Russia. 
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From the viewpoint of many persons interested in manufacturing, 
there are many new developments taking place on the industrial 
front in New Jersey today. 

Of particular interest is a mew booklet about New Jersey. 
Entitled ““An Industrialist’s View of the Crossroads of the East’’, 
this brochure presents the mew facts, the new figures and the new 
developments taking place now in industrial New Jersey. 

There’s a lot of news at the Crossroads—mew research plants, 
new steel mills, new highways, new markets, new opportunities for 
plant sites. If you want to know what's new in New Jersey, 
write today for your copy of “An Industrialist’s View of the 


Crossroads of the East’. 
6 e 


Write Box F, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. for the new brochure, 
“An Industrialist's View of the Crossroads of the East". 
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‘BIG’ PROFITS SHRINK 


Truman’s Forecasts Upset by Tax Collection; 


March tax collections, disap- 
ointing to Treasury, show this: 

Corporation profits aren’t 
climbing as expected. Govern- 
ment revenue, geared to high and 
rising profits, is to suffer. 

Deficit will be nearly as big 
as Truman predicted, despite ex- 
pected big cuts in spending. 

Treasury cash operations will 
give business a lift. But no price 
spiral is in sight. 


The Government is getting a se- 
vere lesson now in what happens to its 
own finances when corporation profits 
begin to lag. 

March tax collections fell far behind 
Treasury estimates, mainly because profits 
in late 1951 were not as high as expected. 
Smaller profits mean lower revenue, be- 
cause there is less money to be taxed. 

On the basis of the March figures, it 
becomes apparent that President Tru- 
man’s January budget was overly opti- 
mistic about the revenue outlook, both 
for the current fiscal year and for the 
new year to begin next July 1. 

That budget, based on Treasury pro- 
jections, assumed that corporations pro- 
fits would keep rising sharply and stead- 
ily. Now that the March figures are in, 
the Treasury is having to do some re- 
calculating. 

What this means is that, despite 
some expected major cuts in spending, 
the Government faces a period of heavy 
budget deficits. 

The drop in revenue below estimates 
will offset most of the advantage to 
be gained by reducing expenditures. 

In two fiscal years, the one to end 
next June 30 and the one to begin 
July 1, spending is likely to drop 9.8 
billions below Mr. Truman’s estimate. 

In the same two years, revenue is 
expected now to fall 7.5 billions below 
the official forecast. 

Only 2.3 billion dollars out of a 
spending cut of 9.8 billion will show up 
in the torm of a reduction in the budg- 
et deficits predicted by Mr. Truman. 

In more detail, this is how the budg- 
et outlook shapes up: 

The current year, ending June 30, 
is likely to leave a budget deficit of 6.3 
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MR. TRUMAN 


ACTUAL 


REVENUE 


YEAR ENDING NEXT JUNE 30:) 





collections are not to exceed .. . £ 


will drop below estimates by about $1.9 billion 


expected taxes to raise....... 


——. 


Government, Too, 
Has Income Trouble 


962.7 


billion 


+60.8 


billion 





YEAR TO BEGIN: NEXT JULY 


MR. TRUMAN 


ACTUAL 


collections are not to exceed... .. 


Based on March 15 collections 


will drop below estimates by about $5.6 billion 
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Producing More 


To Make 


America Strong... 








National Steel. 














A Report From 








For 1951 
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New high records set in capacity, production, 


«=, Shipments and total sales by one of America’s leading steel producers 





Producing More 


At a time when the steel produc- 
NS ing capacity of America is of 
extraordinary importance to the 
welfare of the nation, National Steel is proud to report 
new high records of steel capacity, production and deliveries 
to customers. New construction during 1951 included the 
completion of another 550-ton per heat open hearth fur- 
nace—one of the world’s largest. The only furnaces of this 
size are in plants of National Steel. Ingot capacity was 
increased by 350,000 tons to provide a total annual capac- 
ity of 5,100,000 tons. In addition, construction was rapidly 
advanced on new blast furnaces at Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation and Weirton Steel Company. These will add 
close to 1,000,000 tons per year to pig iron output — 
highly important because of the continuing acute shortage 
of iron and steel scrap. 


Raw material reserves of iron ore and metallurgical coal 
—the most important ingredients in steel making—were 
further expanded by the formation of two new coal mining 
companies, in which National owns substantial interests. 
Development of the Labrador-Quebec iron ore field con- 
tinued to advance, with more than 400,000,000 tons of high- 
grade iron ore already proved. National’s large interest in 
this property provides an important addition to ore reserves. 


BI | | as = 
«@ zz Resuli—More Sales, Wages 

a wi We 

4 e— Increased capacity, coupled with continu- 
li ing high demand, resulted in National’s 
total sales reaching $618,461,408 for 1951, an increase 
of more than 15% over 1950. This volume of business 
was produced by an average of 29,933 employees during the 
year—an increase over the average for the previous year. 
W ages and salaries increased substantially to $140,555,562— 
more than $16,000,000 over 1950. The result was that aver- 
age annual earnings per employee in 1951 rose to $4,696, an 
increase of over $500. In addition ‘to direct payments to 
employees, National Steel made substantial payments for 
such employee benefits as group insurance, retirement 
annuities and hospitalization coverage. 





SERVING 


NATIONAL 





Taxes and Earnings 


Despite the increases in capacity and sales, net earnings of 
$45,287,093 for 1951 were under the record figure of $57,814,974 
for 1950. Earnings per share declined to $6.15 from the 1950 
figure of $7.85. Stockholders received dividends of $3.00 
per share during the year. 

The 1951- earnings reflect not only the continued increasing 
cost of operations—higher wages, increased cost of materials 
and services from suppliers—but also the tremendously 
higher taxes paid out to Federal, state and local authorities. 
National’s total tax bill for 1951 came to $103,336,961, an 
increase of more than 50% over 1950. These taxes amounted 
to $14.03 per share of stock, compared with net earnings of 
$6.15 and dividends of $3.00 per share. Expressed another 
way, taxes were equal to $3,452 per employee, or almost 
three-quarters of what the average employee received for 
a year’s work. 

With high taxes and low tax allowance for depreciation, it 
is probable that American industry today bears a heavier 
tax burden than industry in any other part of the world. 


Looking Ahead 


= Z Continued expansion of productive 

— capacity is now under way, with a 
target of 6,000,000 tons total steel capacity set for comple- 
tion in mid-1953. Development of the ‘checiendiutines 
iron ore deposits is expected to produce deliveries in 1954. A 
Development and Research Committee has been established 
by National Steel to coordinate ail research activities of the 
various units. Research fellowships are being established in 
several leading universities. Through such planning for the 
future, National Steel will continue to play a leading role in 
making and keeping America strong. 





* * * * * 
Highlights of 1951 
1951 1950 

SROU RSs 6-66 ce eecken es aws $618,461 408 $537 024,673 
oe re ere eee 45,287,093 57.81 4,974 
Net earnings per share.......... 6.15 7.85 
jE err 140,555,562 124,135,529 
Total dividends paid............. 22,029,986 20,917,690 
I Sa Avia 0 econ hae eee 103,336,961 68,546,069 


AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


STEEL 


Grant Building 


CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





sont . fei Ss y * > Ls 3s S Y i © ‘urnace Corporation 
Ou ning and Operating: Weirton Steel ¢ ompany Great Lakes teel ¢ orporation The Hanns Fur Na e Orr 
Hanna Iron Ore Company e National Steel Products Company e National Mines Corporation 
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IN SWITZERLAND 


Correspondent Bank Offices 


Switzerland is made up of 22 small, mountainous 
states. Though lacking in natural resources, its in- 
dustrious people have developed the highest stand- 
ard of living of any nation in Europe. 

Switzerland’s wealth, its financial and _ political 
stability, with freedom from foreign exchange and 
import restrictions, provide a rich market. 

All prominent Swiss banks and many specialized 
banking firms maintain active relations with Chemi- 
cal. Through a network of 202 correspondent bank 
offices, Chemical is well equipped to help you trans- 
act business in Switzerland and keep you informed on 
conditions there. Why not call on us? 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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First 
in 


circulation . 


srowth 


gain in net paid circulation, for the 
twelve months of 1951 vs. 1950, ac- 


cording to the latest statements of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


“U.S. News & World Report” led all 


magazines in its field with an 18% 
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14-billion deficit likely 
in next ‘fiscal year... 


billion dollars. That’s against an of. 
cial forecast of 8.2 billion. 

Revenue is not likely to exceed 6(j 
billion dollars, which is 1.9 billion les 
than Mr. Truman expected. 

Spending is expected now to tot 
67.1 billion dollars, or 3.8 billion leg 
than officially forecast. 

Next year, beginning July 1. is like 
to wind up with a budget deficit of |; 
billion dollars, or within 400 million ¢ 
what the President figured. 

Revenue probably will not exceed 6516 
billion dollars. That is 5.6 billion beloy 
Mr. Truman’s estimate. 

Spending is likely to total 79.4 billion 
dollars, a cut of 6 billion below th 
budget estimate. 

So the Government, even though j 
manages to whittle spending down, sti 
will have to deal with some major budge 
problems. 

Revenue trouble stems from mis 
calculations of both corporation profi 
and individual incomes—mainly profit 

Actually, the before-tax earnings ¢ 
corporations, as a group, still are rup- 
ning at high levels—high by any standf 
ards except those of the record lat 
months of 1950 and the early month 
of 1951. But the fact remains that prof 
its have not been measuring up to Treas 
ury expectations. 

With corporation taxes as high « 
they are now, even a moderate decline 
in earnings comes as a major blow to 
the Treasury. 

The top layer of corporate earnings- 
what is officially defined as “excess prot§ 
its’—is taxed by the Federal Gover: 
ment at a rate of 82 per cent. An) 
drop in earnings below Treasury esti 
mates that comes out of that top layer 
costs the Government 82 ceuts on the 
dollar. 

Even so, some of the top officials ol 
the Government are attacking corpora 
tion profits as being too high. 

President Truman, among others, op- 
poses higher prices to cover pay raisesf 
and other increases in the cost of doing 
business. Instead, he wants corporations 
to absorb such higher costs out of profits F 
The effect would be another squeeze 01 ; 
corporation earnings and a further cut if 
Government revenue. ’ 

As matters stand now, without this a¢- : 
ditional squeeze on profits: ; 

Corporation taxes alone are expected ‘ 
now to fall 5.1 billion dollars below off 
cial estimates in the two-year peridd 
ending in mid-1953. 

Individual income taxes are likely 
be short of the estimates by 1.7 billion 
dollars. Stockholders’ dividends are of 
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_.. Heavy borrowing faces 
Treasury in months ahead 


Farm income is declining. Unincorpo- 
rated businesses show a little drop in in- 
come. Wages and salaries, in total, con- 
tinue to rise. 

Other taxes, in the two-year period, 
probably will be below budget esti- 
mates by 700 million dollars. 

All in all, the budget outlook is a good 
bit darker than before the March figures 
were recorded. 

Business effects of this shift in the 
budget outlook can be far-reaching. 

The period of heaviest tax collec- 
tions ended on March 15. During the 
three remaining quarters of 1952, the 
Government will overspend its income 
by a big margin. 

The effect will be what the economists 
call a “net contribution” to business— 
that is, the U.S. Treasury will pay out 
to the public more dollars than it takes 
away from the public in the form of 
taxes. 

During this period, the Treasury will 
have to borrow heavily to make budget 
ends meet. 

As far as possible, money will be 
raised by selling bonds to individuals, 
corporations, insurance companies and 
other institutions. Savings bonds will be 
pushed, possibly with terms a little 
more favorable than they are now. Such 
borrowing is not inflationary. 

But a considerable part of the Treas- 
ury’s money needs will have to be met by 
borrowing from banks. That kind of bor- 
rowing does promote inflation, because 
it adds to deposits and thus swells the 
money supply. 

Business, therefore, will get some 


real support out of Treasury financing 


in months just ahead. 

In the second half of 1952, the Treas- 
ury will borrow an estimated 10 billion 
dollars. How much of that will come 
from banks remains to be seen. 

The period of heaviest deficit financ- 
ing will be October-December, 1952. 
Treasury operations then could have a 
marked impact on the money market and 
on business in general. 

Another period of runaway price in- 
ation, despite large deficits, is not in 
sight. Production, over all, will -rise. 
Supplies of nearly all kinds of consumer 
goods are adequate. No serious short- 
ages are likely. 

The profit squeeze on many com- 
panies may get tighter. If that happens, 
Government revenue will fall further 
behind estimates, which will mean more 
borrowing by the Treasury. In any case, 
Treasury operations will tend to offset 
some deflationary forces now at work 
in the economy. 
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ig THE TRUE 
EXPERIENCE 
OF AN I.B.M. 
CARD PUNCH 























IS AIR FREIGHT 











SAY, THAT 1.B.M. REALLY THAT SMOOTH ? 
MACHINE THEYRE // iT SURE 1S, MISTER. |.B.M. 
LOADING IS SHIPS HUNDREDS THAT RIGHT! AND THINK 
UNCRATED, WAY ALL HOW THEY SAVE 


ISN'T IT? BY NOT USING 


THAT EXPENSIVE 





























SAN FRANCISCO : cig YOU SURE MADE GOOD TIME 
TOWER, THIS IS TIGER SS \ ACE...THEYLL HAVE THAT BABY 
980 — PLEASE CLOSE \ “}y, PUNCHING CARDS TODAY. 

VFR FLIGHT PLAN FROM Sinai 
DENVER- OVER 
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"NEW SERVICE for the Pacific Northwest! 


Effective May 1, 1952, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., will 
serve Seattle, Wash., Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. so) 






Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY | 3 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE’ 


The Fytug Tper Line lie 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES © GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 5, CALIFORNIA e CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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you can depend on 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


ULUIVOUS 
gh SCIVUE 


to LONDON and PARIS 


non-stop from New York on 


Tee /albassailors” 


Across the US. and overseas... 





Buschman 
‘*Roll-or-Wheel’’ Conveyors 


For a surprisingly small cost you can 
mechanize the handling of your product 
by installing, easy-to-set-up, low-cost, 
portable BUSCHMAN  “Roll-or-Wheel” 
Conveyors. 

Available in 10 ft. and 5 ft. straight sec- 
tions, curves, adjustable stands, 3-way 
switches and other accessories. Can be 
moved and reset in a matter of moments. 
Write for bulletin 715 today. 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO., INC. 
4474 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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If you seek a new satisfaction from a 
New York visit, select The Biltmore. 
You'll find the answer to your every 
requirement in this ever-so-accessible, 
ever-so-comfortable hotel. Whether 
you desire a single room or an exten- 
sive suite, whether your needs are 
few or many, The Biltmore extends 
a welcome that finds expression in 
facilities and services planned with 
your well being in mind. 


Write for descriptive folder 
The 


Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 
DAVID J. MARTIN, Manager 
Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Block from Airlines Terminal 


other 








Grand Central Area REALTY HOTELS 
The BARCLAY + PARK iANE 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 

















We’ve Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT EXTENSION 
OF ENLISTMENTS 


Is it true that men in the armed force; 
will have to serve an additiong 
nine months? 

That’s true for many of them. These ar 

the men whose enlistments are extended 

by a presidential order. These mer, 
otherwise, would have been able to re. 
turn home during the 12-month period 

starting July 1. 


Does that mean everyone now in 
service must stay nine month; 
longer? 

Not at all. The order applies only to men 
who voluntarily enlisted in the armed 
services. Altogether, the enlistments of 
an estimated 125,000 men are extended 
by the President’s order. And not all of 
these will be held the full nine months, 


Will draftees have to serve more than 
24 months? 

No, unless they volunteer for further 
service. Under present law, a draftee 
cannot be required to stay on active duty 
more than two years unless there is a full- 
scale war or a declaration of national 
emergency by Congress. 


Could the President hold draftees in 
service more than two years? 
General opinion among military law- 
yers is that he could not do so. That's 
because restrictions are placed upon 
him by the Selective Service Act. This 
says flatly that the length of time for 
active service of a draftee, except in 
event of a declaration of war or a dec- 
laration of national emergency by Con- 
gress—not the President—shall be 24 

months, unless he is released sooner. 


Where does the President get the 
authority for this nine-month ex- 
tension for men in service volun- 
tarily? 

In the Selective Service Act of 1951. 

This law gave the President power 

to extend enlistments of volunteers 12 

months. 


What about a Reservist on active 
duty? Must he stay nine months 
longer? 

The maximum time a Reservist can be 

held on active duty is not changed. It 

remains 24 months, under present rules. 

But the time of his enlistment in the 

Reserves after the end of his active duty 

may be extended. Suppose, for example, 

that the two-year period of active duty 
for a Reservist ends next July 15, and his 
enlistment in the Reserves ends the same 
day. He must be released by that day. 
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Longer Duty for Some 


e Many servicemen will not go 
home at the end of their enlist- 
ments. 


e President extends active duty of 
some who volunteered. 


e@ Others can’t be held more than 
two years under present law. 








e 





But he usually will be carried on the rolls 
of the Reserves for nine months more. 


ls it the same for a National Guards- 
man? 

Yes. A National Guardsman cannot be 
held involuntarily on active duty more 
than 24 months, but his enlistment in 
the Guard is extended nine months if 
it was due to expire between July 1, 
1952, and June 30, 1953. 


ls there a chance that another ex- 
tension will come later? 

The President has power to continue 
enlistments for 12 months, instead of 
the nine months he ordered. But De- 
fense Department officials say that none 
of those whose enlistments have just 
been extended will be held beyond 
the nine-month period. 


Suppose a man has had a previous 
extension of 12 months: Can he 
be held longer? 

Not under restrictions written into the 

Selective Service Act. A number of men 

already are serving 12 months longer 

than their origina! enlistment time un- 
der previous extensions ordered by the 

President. But the law says that they 

cannot be given another extension. 


What if a man of draft age enlisted? 
If a man of draft age enlisted in the, 
Regular Army for two years after June 
19, 1951, the law says that his period of 
active service cannot now be extended. 
But men who enlisted in other services 
are given an extension if their time is 
up before July 1, 1953. 


Will some be released before serv- 
ing the full extra nine months? 
That’s the present plan. Defense De- 
partment officials say some of the men 
will be held for the entire extra nine 
months; others will be released after 
serving an extension of only a few 

months, or less, 


How long does the President have 

this power to extend enlistments? 
Present law gives him this authority 
until July 1, 1953. That is, he can ex- 
tend an enlistment expiring up to June 
30, 1953. By then, Congress will decide 


whether to renew this power, or to let 
it end. 
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No 
conversion 
problem... 


Jig borers and jets, trucks and tanks, household 

appliances and electronic instruments, all use New Departure} 
ball bearings of the same materials, same heat treatment, 

the same methods of precision manufacture. 


Thus conversion from one to the other in New Departure’s 
three great plants is largely a matter of changing the 


emphasis on types and sizes. 


The capacity of the world’s largest ball bearing plants is 
your assurance of the best possible production schedules. 
New Departure’s engineers and vast re- 


sources for research are freely at 
your disposal. 


Nothing Rol Like a Ball... 








North Side Bristol group are 
guns-and-butter”’ plants. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 166T 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION °* 







see 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Factory earnings, 


Retail-store 





Business activity stubbornly resists the 
buoyancy of the season. 

Employment in nonfarm establishments, 
at 45,873,000 in mid-March, failed to 
score any gain over February, or any 
appreciable gain over March, 1951. 
Only one other March since 1945 
failed to bring a rise of at least 250,000 
in nonfarm jobs. No other month since 
early 1950 has shown a one-year rise of 
less than a half million. 

Factory employment was off 52,000 
from February, to 15,874,000—nearly 
a quarter million under March, 1951. 
Increases above a year ago in defense- 
related industries, particularly ord- 
nance and aircraft, failed to cancel out 
decreases in soft-goods plants. 


Work week in manufacturing also con- 


tracted to 40.7 hours in March from 
40.8 in February. It shrank in most 
of the durable industries, although it 
usually grows in March. The decline 
in nondurables was partly seasonal. 
however, rose to 
$67.20 a week in March, from $67.03 
in February, reflecting higher hourly 
pay rates. The big gain in durables, 
from $78.69 to $79.64 for transporta- 
tion equipment, followed cost-of-living 
adjustments. Earnings of textile and 
apparel workers dropped to levels 
below those of a year earlier. 

trade, which showed 
strength in January and February, 
turned down in March, by about 3 
per cent from February on a season- 
ally adjusted basis. Biggest loss was 
in autos, but most trade groups showed 
weakness. The March performance did 
not measure up to that of March, 1951. 


Slight improvement appears in more 


recent activity. In the latest week 
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reported, initial claims for unemploy- 
ment pay declined again, while busi- 
ness loans by banks and the depart- 
ment-store sales indicator below rose 
a little. Auto and steel output were 
scheduled to rise also. 


Population trends are taking on new 


significance as demand for most con- 
sumer goods settles back to a more 
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Census Bureau (Medium series) 
By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Source: 
© 1952, 


normal relationship to population and 
income. Census Bureau has just re- 
vised its view of population growth 
because of an unexpectedly high rate 
in marriages and births. 


Annual increases in the population— 


as indicated by the early 1950 medium 
estimates and by the new medium 
series—are charted above. The rise for 
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FOR VARIATION 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
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dicators of Business Activity. J 


the year ending this July 1 will be wel 
over half a million larger than antici 
pated earlier. 

Slower rise in population still is e. 
pected by Census, but not until afte 
mid-1955, when the difference be. 
tween the old estimates and the ney 
will almost disappear. Population the; 
will be about 163,186,000, up fron 
156,400,000 today. New and un 
expected upturns, however, in mar. 
riage and birth rates could fore 
Census to raise its sights again. 

Industry's capacity has been expanded 
enormously. The Department of Com. 
merce estimates that the 124 billion 
dollars that corporations will have 
spent on new plant and equipment in 
the 7 years ending next December wil 
mean an increase of about one half in 
production capacity. 

Doubled capacity will have been 
achieved by the electrical machinery, 
nonelectrical machinery and_ cheni- 
cals industries. Petroleum-industry ca. & 
pacity will have risen by about half, 
basic steel by approximately a fourth. 
Private electrical utilities will have ex- 
panded their capacity by around three 
fourths. Capacity to make new prod- 
ucts—synthetic resins and _ plastics, 
antibiotics and others—has been in- 
creased three to ten times. 

Digestibility of this phenomenal ex- 
pansion now is to be tested. Big back- 
logs of consumer demand for just 
about everything but new homes are 
gone, according to Commerce Depart: 
ment analysts. Now industry’s talents 
for distributing all it can produce are4 
undergoing initial field tests. They are 
certain to be tried more fully when de- 
fense demands begin to taper off. 
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Those Wonder Finishes 
You've Dreamed about Are Here... 




























...With Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


Today there are surface coatings for every purpose, product and 
process ... specialized finishes for both commercial and 
domestic applications... all with colors true and brilliant as 
a laboratory spectrum. But, many of these might never have existed were it not for 
RCI, pioneer in synthetic resins and prime producer of chemical colors. In the paint 
industry, as in the many other industries it serves, Reichhold has a long record of 
contributions... new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer — 
Seo “Amerten's Town Mecting” on developed through creative chemistry. 


TV every Sunday on ABC presented 
by Reichhold as a public service. 


REIGHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [f4LE- 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 











DITTO (9; ROLS PAPER WORK! 


Paperwork can be a brake On action; j 
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ONE-WRITING SYSTEMS ! 
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BRUSSELS @ ROME @ RIO DE JANEIRO @ TOKYO 
































>> American exporters, take note: First shot in a possible tariff war has been 
fired. Belgium retaliates against withdrawal of U.S. tariff concession. 
4 = Not only Belgium, but Italy, Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Switzer-= 
i= land, other countries are protesting against U.S. tariff actions. 
They could follow Belgium's lead and raise import duties on all kinds of 
U.S. goods. Probably they won't. Most of them need U.S. aid too much. But the 
Belgian action points up the general exasperation. Here's the situation: 
Belgium withdraws the tariff concession granted the U.S. on industrial wax 
to retaliate against U.S. raising of the import duty on hatter's fur. Belgian 
ed action will not hurt U.S. wax industry much. But Belgium claims her important 
hat-felt industry is hard hit. Italy's hat industry is hit, too. 
Italy has been leading the attack on the U.S. quotas put on cheese imports 
last summer. Claim is that about 5 per cent of normal U.S. consumption is im- 
ported. Thus, American cheese industry should not be greatly harmed by imports. 
Britain and Italy are protesting possible withdrawal of U.S. tariff conces- 




















Sions on motorcycles, bicycles, pottery, tobacco pipes, garlic, figs. 

These countries are trying very hard to build up their exports to the U.S., 
to earn their way and get off the U.S. dole. They protest they can't do it if 
many U.S. industries persuade the U.S. Tariff Commission they must be protected 





from foreign competition. This "protectionism" doesn't fit in with the "freer 
trade" aims so often expressed by the U.S. Also, they ask how the many U.S. 
tariff concessions negotiated since the war can be taken seriously. Really they 
are saying that the U.S. is reneging on international agreements. 

But Belgium is the first country to dare give the U.S. its own medicine. 


>> American exporters can't be happy, either, about the way barter trade is 
Spreading. Almost all Americans trade for cash, fight shy of barter. 
Money and trade troubles are behind the revival of bartering. 





Dollar chortages again are plaguing a number of countries. If they can get 





imports without laying out dollars or other money, that's all to the good. 
Countries with little hard money in the till are having to go easy on cash 





imports. Barter is a way.of conserving gold and dollar reserves. 
Also, surplus goods, such as textiles, are hard to sell. Or else prices at 





which sales can be made don't seem satisfactory. Barter is a way out. 
But barter tends to put trade in inflexible cubbyholes. Often it dis- 
Criminates against U.S. goods. U.S. State Department has opposed it for years. 











>> Still, several Latin-American countries are actively seeking to barter: 


Brazil wants to barter with Europe. Brazilian coffee, cocoa, cotton for 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


wheat and fuel. Brazil is pretty hard pressed for dollars just now. Also, 
Brazil is about to conclude a deal with Japan, bartering cotton and rice for 
machinery and farm equipment, both usually bought in the U.S. 

Argentina apparently will enter into a new meat deal with Britain, but only 
if Britain sends back an equivalent value in oil, Steel, coal. Any country 
wanting Argentine food must pay for them with raw materials that Argentina 
needs. Argentina is harder pressed for foreign exchange than Brazil. 

Mexico can easily sell produce in Europe. But offers now are seldom in 
dollars. So, a Mexican mission is going over to arrange barter deals. 





Colombia is fixing up an arrangement with Italy. Colombian coffee and 
hides for Italian cheese, machinery, textiles, etc. The "come-ons" in this deal 
are the coffee and the machinery, both easy to sell these days. The "throw-ins" 
are the hides and the textiles, both hard to sell. 


>> Because of currency difficulties, barter is a favorite way of trading with 
the Soviet=-bloc countries. 
Thus, Egypt is now bartering cotton for Czechoslovak sugar, Russian wheat. 
Sweden for several years has had what amount to barter deals with Russia 
and Poland. Denmark is doing this sort of business with Hungary. And so on. 





Pure barter arrangements involve no transfers of cash--just goods. 





Other types of bilateral trade agreements usually involve some cash. Or- 





dinarily, though, there is an attempt between two countries to balance off the 
value of their trade so that, in the end, little cash actually moves. 
| Bilateralism in its several forms is likely to be with us until major cur- 
rencies are freely convertible one into another. That time still seems far off. 





>> It's really money trouble, too, that's pushing Japan into the business of 
developing raw-material sources in South Asia. Japan can't long afford to buy 
raw materials in the dollar area and still compete on world markets. 





Japanese have been thinking about this for a year. Now they're moving. 
Japanese steel firm is to put up 20 per cent of the capital of an Indo- 








nesian mining company and will take charge of technical matters. Understanding 
is that Japan will get priority for purchase of ores (asbestos and manganese). 
Japanese mining company is to exploit an iron-ore concession held in 





Malaya by an American company. Royalties will be paid on production. This 
property may contain as much as 20 million tons of high-grade ore. 
Japan also is interested in expanding Philippine iron-ore production and in 





increasing exports of Indian iron ore by improving rail transport. 





India, Malaya and the Philippines could produce all the iron ore Japan 
needs, it is thought. Borneo and India could meet most of her coal requirements. 

Coal and iron ore for Japan's steel mills used to come from China and Man- 
churia. Now they come mainly from the U.S. and Canada. And they are very ex- 





pensive. If Japanese steel is to compete, cheaper raw materials are needed. 

But Japan hopes to develop other raw materials, too, in South Asia. Japa- 
nese Government will underwrite 91 million dollars' worth of investments by 
Japanese firms in the next five years to develop South Asian resources. The 
Japanese are interested in nickel, bauxite, lumber, salt. Such development 
calls for more capital than Japan now has. So, approaches to American investors 
and to the World Bank are to be expected. 





Japan has a new "“co-prosperity sphere" under way in South Asia. 
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Seeing is believing—in the SOUTH! 












T’S hard to believe it until you see it. But “seeing 
is believing.” And wherever you look in the modern 
Southland today, you see new factories going up and 
established industries expanding. There were 292 such 
developments last year along the 8,000-mile lines of 
the Southern Railway System alone. 


The production of manufactured articles of every 
kind is at a new all-time high in the South. Consumer 
markets, too, are expanding as never before. And 
per capita income is growing at a faster rate than the 
national average. 

It’s easy to believe when you see it. And it’s easy 
to see it. Just — 

**Look Ahead— Look South!” 


SOUTHERN fea ie alee 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 










The Southern Serves the South 

































INSURANCE BROKERS 


Washington Columbus Phoenix 





iis 
PENSION STUDY 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial 
staff will provide you with complete, factual and un- 
biased advice on your company’s retirement problems. 
Send without obligation for our brochure, ‘‘Planning a 


Successful Retirement Program for Your Company.”’ 


Marsu & McLEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
| Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Vancouver 


Toronto Montreal Havana London 






























Candlelight Concert at Strasbourg Cathedral 
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Nearly all subseribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subserip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








News-Lines 








YOU CAN now raise the wages of 


your regular part-time employes of 
the basis of merit or length of service} 


The Wage Stabilization Board amend 
a regulation to permit employers ¢ 
make such wage increases withoy 
prior approval from the Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer ¢ 


glass containers, raise the prig 
ceilings of your products by a flat 4 pe 
cent. This is the amount of increase tha 
the Office of Price Stabilization figure 
the industry is entitled to under th 
Capehart formula. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a chain 

of restaurants, follow a simpler pro. 
cedure in reporting to OPS and in keep. 
ing records. OPS now allows many opera. 
tors of two or more eating or drinking 
places to handle records and reports as 
for a single establishment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps take an income- 
tax deduction for your club ex- 


penses if you use the place almost en-f 


tirely for entertaining your business 
clients. The U. S. Tax Court allows a 
lawyer to deduct such entertainment 
expenses, as ordinary and _ necessary 
business expenses, where he made little 
use of the club without his clients. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export some types 

of cotton and wool materials with- 
out getting a license from the Com- 
merce Department. Because of improved 
supply, the Department’s Office of In- 
ternational Trade permits these unli- 
censed shipments to all destinations ex- 
cept Iron Curtain countries, Hong Kong 
and Macao. 


* * * 
YOU CAN expect to get as much 
controlled materials for manufactur- 


ing costume jewelry in the last half 
of this year as in the first two quarters. 


This assurance is given to manufacturers § 


of costume jewelry by a spokesman for 
the National Production 
Shortages of copper and nickel for civil- 
ian items will continue, and use of sub- 
stitutes is recommended. 
* * * 
YOU CAN use more aluminum than 
heretofore, if it is 
making collapsible tubes. This restric: 
tion is dropped by NPA. The tube-man- 
ufacturing industry, however, will still be 
subject to NPA’s allotment controls. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN use a new form in making 

certain reports, on behalf of a se- 
curities exchange, to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. SEC makes avail- 
able Form 25 for exchanges in giving 
notification of the removal from listing 
and registration of securities that have 
matured or been redeemed or retired. 
Heretofore, such notice was given by 
letter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely make an im- 

plied threat to close your plant if a 
union’s organization drive succeeds. The 
National Labor Relations Board holds 
that an employer violated the rights of 
his employes under the Taft-Hartley 
Act when he told a meeting of his work- 
ers that “if this union agitation continues 
and our production is affected, we will 
go broke.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain 

with the representative union in 
your plant merely because some em- 
ployes file a petition asking that the un- 
ion be decertified as bargaining agent. 
A circuit court of appeals hands down 
this ruling and says that an employer 
cannot decide for himself that a union 
has lost its majority status. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 

count on being allowed enough 
price relief to assure a profit when you 
are losing money after a drop in your 
production. OPS announces that manu- 
facturers may apply for higher price 
ceilings to cover their out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures due to higher costs when pro- 
duction volume falls below normal: 
Price relief is limited to a break-even 
point. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be al- 

lowed an income tax deduction, for 
travel expenses while away from home, 
to cover the cost of meals on a business 
trip only a few miles away. This ruling 
of a lower court is left in effect by the 
Supreme Court’s refusal to review a 
case. The taxpayer claimed a dedhic- 
tion for travel expenses on a business 
trip 10 miles from his home. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
VorLp Report, on written request, will 


tefer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material, 
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Regardless of Size 


MO-PAC 


moves it swiftly. 
safely. surely 


nized handling methods... over modern 
well-maintained roadbeds... at modern 
high speeds with powerful new diesels. 
From pickup to delivery, every phase 
of MO-PAC freight service is efficient 
and dependable. Call your MO-PAC 
freight representative! It’s a sure way to 


shipping satisfaction. 


A CARTON OR A CARLOAD ... really 
moves on the MO-PAC! And it moves 
“modern.” By the most modern mecha- 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 














RE WE OBSERVING the last gasps of the great institu- 
A tion which for generations has held its head high as 
an independent branch of our Government vested alone 
by our Constitution with the task of writing laws? 

Again and again in the past Congress has abdicated 
its function only to be reminded of that surrender by 
the warning words of the Supreme Court. Will history 
repeat itself now and will the courts tell the President 
he cannot write legislation, and tell Congress that it has 
failed to prescribe legislative standards necessary to ad- 
minister wage and price stabilization in an economic 
emergency? 

On May 25, 1935, the nine justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in unanimous opinion 
told the President of the United States that he had 
acted without constitutional authority in promulgating 
“codes of fair competition” under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

These “codes,” with collective bargaining rules for 
employers and employes as well as orders regulating 
various phases of production and price-making, were 
issued under the authority of the Executive. 

“Extraordinary conditions,” wrote Chief Justice 
Hughes in behalf of the Court, “may call for extraor- 
dinary remedies...Extraordinary conditions do not 
create or enlarge constitutional power .. . It (the Re- 
covery Act) supplies no standards for any trade, in- 
dustry or activity . . . Instead of prescribing rules of 
conduct, it authorizes the making of codes to prescribe 
them ...Such a delegation of legislative power is un- 
known to our law and is utterly inconsistent with the 
constitutional prerogatives and duties of Congress.” 

Only 17 years ago that was the pronouncement con- 
curred in by such liberal justices as Brandeis, Stone and 
Cardozo. Indeed, Cardozo in a separate opinion said: 
“This is delegation running riot.” 

Today, the same lack of legislative standards, the 
same unconstitutional delegation of power has brought 
the nation to a crisis which, if not met with equal vigor 
and courage, can mean the death of Congress as a legisla- 
tive body, and this could mean the death of the Republic. 

Our forefathers envisioned a government of laws— 
not a government by the caprice of men. 


Testimony given last week before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee (see page 63 of this 
magazine) is an amazing revelation of the chaos that 
results when the executive agencies try to write laws. 

Chairman Feinsinger of the Wage Stabilization 
Board admitted that his board has no statutory author- 
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ity and that the President has not called the labor- 
management conference stipulated by Congress in the 
Defense Production Act. 

Likewise, the head of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Roger Putnam, and the head of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, Ellis Arnall, conceded that they 
were prescribing rules under a series of Executive Orders 
without a specific set of standards from Congress. 

Mr. Feinsinger said that when Congress asked that 
“effective procedures” be set up to settle labor disputes, 
this was justification for ordering “the union shop” 
and imposing it on the steel industry. 

Mr. Arnall testified thus: 

“We have standards that we developed under the 
Defense Production Act, the general requirement of the 
law being that our price provisions should be generally 
fair and equitable. So we developed the standard that 
we have used without interruption—the industry earn- 
ings standard.” 

Mr. Arnall explained that his office took as its “stand- 
ard” the excess-profits-tax law and merely used it as a 
pattern—this was his concept of a legislative sanction 
to fix prices in America. He said he interpreted the 
broad phrase “fair and equitable” to mean that the 
Office of Price Stabilization could grant or deny price 
increases at will. This, once more, is “delegation run- 
ning riot.” 

Mr. Putnam, too, concurred in the sweeping use of 
broad inferences from vaguely written statutes. 


The whole wage and price stabilization activity 
of the Government in recent months has been an uncon- 
stitutional exercise of power theoretically derived from 
the Defense Production Act but with no more actual sub- 
stance or basis than the industry codes which a unani- 
mous Supreme Court declared invalid in NRA days. 

Chief Justice Hughes pointed out then that “Con- 
gress cannot delegate legislative power to the President 
to exercise an unfettered discretion to make whatever 
laws he thinks may be needed or advisable for the re- 
habilitation and expansion of trade or industry.” 

Before many days the present Congress must write a 
new law extending the Defense Production Act beyond 
its June 30 expiration date. 

President Truman has violated his oath in seizing 
the steel plants, but the members of Congress have 
neglected their legislative duty by failing to safeguard 
the rights of the citizen under the Constitution. 

The time has come for the legislative power of Con- 
gress to be reasserted. 
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hesterfield uses the right com- 





bination of the world’s best 
tobaccos, pre-tested by laboratory 
instruments for the most desirable 
smoking qualities. 


Chesterfields are kept tasty and 
fresh by the only tried and tested 
moistening agents... proved by 
over 40 years of continuous use in 
U.S.A. tobacco products as entirely 


natural sugars and chemically 





pure, harmless and far more costly 
Glycerol ... nothing else. 


You can be glad if you smoke 

Chesterfields because they give 
you every advantage known to 
modern science. 
_For you that means that 
Chesterfields are much milder with 
an extraordinarily good taste and 
no unpleasant after-taste . . . 








All for your smoking pleasure 
and protection. 


They Satisfy Millions. 
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Lick-Tock...Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 


THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the 
barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 
years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor, 
mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 
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KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
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INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





